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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Federal Aid 


‘ii HE FEDERAL Arp BILt has once again 
had a set-back. We are thankful 
that its temporary failure cannot this 
time be laid at the door of the Southern 
Senators. We are also thankful that 
Kentucky senators stood up and fought 
for it. We are humiliated to have our 
high school boys learn that there are men 
in the Senate of the United States who 
can stoop to the trickery which defeated 
the bill. We are embarrassed for the 
youth of our country who must no longer 
labor under the delusion that all men in 
high office are statesmen. They must 
face the stern reality that some of them 
are cheap and petty politicians. 


The following editorial from the 
Washington Post entitled “Legislative 
Sabotage” expresses pretty clearly our 
opinion of this travesty upon the child- 
hood of the South. 


LEGISLATIVE SABOTAGE 


“The Senate on Wednesday strangled 
to death the bill for Federal aid to edu- 
cation by the device of recommitting it 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. It was not even an open and 
honest act of strangulation by men will- 
ing to stand up and be counted. Instead 
it was accomplished deviously, from be- 
hind, by legislative trickery. The pious 
gentlemen involved did not care to leave 
any fingerprints. First they amended the 
bill to make it fit their accusations. Then 
they applied the garrote. 


“The bill, sponsored by Senators 
Thomas of Utah and Hill of Alabama, 
sought to appropriate 300 million dol- 
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lars for grants-in-aid to the States, two- 
thirds of which would be used for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. The principal 
objection to the bill expressed in the 
course of Wednesday’s debate was that 
it would impose Federal control upon 
local school systems. This despite the 
fact that the bill’s first section explicitly 
forbade ‘any agency or officer of the 
United States to control the administra- 
tion, curriculum, instruction, methods of 
instruction or materials of instruction.’ 
The safeguard incidentally, is one we 
applaud. But instead of endeavoring to 
improve or strengthen this section, op- 
ponents of the Federal aid measure chose 
to nullify it by supporting a needless and 
irrelevant amendment of Senator Lang. 
er’s forbidding discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed or color in the 
administration of Federal funds or of 
‘State funds supplemented thereby.’ 


“This amendment of Senator Langer’s 
was denounced as sheer obfuscation by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. It was 
vehemently opposed by the American 
Teachers’ Association, an organization 
including Negro teachers. It served no 
purpose save to make the bill as a whole 
intolerable. A number of Senators who 
voted for this amendment promptly 
turned round and voted to have the 
legislation as a whole recommitted to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Senator Taft, who supported the amend- 
ment, rose as soon as it had been passed 
to make the motion for recommittal. As 
Senator George forcefully pointed out to 
his colleagues, ‘Every intelligent Negro 
in this country will definitely understand 
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that Senators who voted for the amend- 
ment were voting against the Negro’s 


interest, because they have killed the pro- 


posed legislation.’ 


“The fact is that they were voting 
against the interest of whites and 
Negroes alike. In the whole of this 
Union there are only three States or Ter- 
ritories which do not have teachers re- 
ceiving less than $1,200 a year. More 
than half the States have teachers who 
are receiving less than $600 a year. Such 
stipends do not draw high caliber in- 
structors to our public schools. They 
have been responsible for a wholesale 
abandonment of the teaching profession. 
During the 1942-43 school year, 112,000 
teachers left our public schools. An 
additional 105,000 are expected to leave 
during the current year. 


“True enough, the causes of this situa- 
tion are local. But the consequences are 
national. Inadequate education in any 
part of the country makes itself felt in 
national affairs, is reflected in the laws 
under which all of us must live. And it 
cannot be remedied locally. For the 
situation embraces a vicious circle. In- 
adequate education breeds poverty; and 
poverty makes adequate education im- 
possible. If this is not a fit sphere for 
Federal aid, then we are no longer a 
union but a mere confederacy.” 


—The Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1943. 





“Industry is not only the instrument of 
improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure.” —Blair 


“T will govern my life and thoughts, as 
if the whole world were to see the one, 
and to read the other.” —Seneca 
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IF and AND 


If in this world 
Of war and strife 
You find your task 
Demands more work 
And longer hours 
And little pay 
And giving up 
Much that you have, 
You'll still find time 
For some good cheer 
When you recall 
That there are those 
With meaner jobs 
And longer days 
And darker hours 
And lesser pay 
Who daily face 
The supreme test 
Of life and death. 
And if you think 
Your lot is hard 
Remember those 
Who ev’ry day 
For endless hours 
Can hear the shriek 
Of shot and shell, 
And dying men, 
In war’s red hell, 
And then compare 
Your lot with theirs 
And be ashamed 
That you complained, 
And make resolve 
To take your place 
Within the ranks 
Of daring men 
With courage high 
Who’re not afraid 
To do or die 
On any front 
For liberty. 

W.P.K. 
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Making the Bible Vital in 
Your Schoolroom 


HE BIBLE is found in classrooms all 

over the state of Kentucky. Daily 
the teacher opens it and reads to her chil- 
dren. Yesterday it was the Twenty-third 
Psalm; today it is the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son; tomorrow it will be a 
selection from the Sermon on the Mount. 
The book is closed while the children re- 
peat (or pray?) the Lord’s Prayer. The 
day’s diet of religion has been served. 
We trust that there was nourishment in 
the bite we set before them. 


Let me ask a question. Can there be 
nourishment where there is no under- 
standing? In order that there shall be no 
attempt to indoctrinate in terms of 
denominational interest, our teachers 
must not comment on the Scriptural 
passages which they read. If the teacher 
belongs to one denomination it is as- 
sumed that she will try to win adherents 
to her group if she explains the Bible to 
her children. Because of this the child 
is left to his own understanding or mis- 
understanding of the Bible. In doing 
this we disregard our educational prac- 
tice in all other fields. Historians do 
not agree in their interpretation of the 
purposes in the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution, when they gave us this 
great document. Do we, for fear that 
we shall indoctrinate along one life of 
interpretation solely, forbid our teachers 
to comment on the circumstances, per- 
sonalities, and purposes of those who 
wrote the Constitution? No Indeed! 
Through amazing and varied technics 
we drain every drop of meaning out of 
this significant event, so that the child 
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Barbourville, Ky. 


may grow strong on his _ intellectual 
vegetable juice. We are not allowed, 
however, to do this in relation to inter- 
preting the Bible with our children. In 
some way or other, this would be prosely- 
tizing, we are told. 


What are the results of isolating dis- 
cussions of Biblical religion as though 
they were communicable diseases? Re- 
ligion for the child is set apart as belong- 
ing in a different category from the rest 
of the child’s learning experiences. He 
cannot talk about it in the schoolroom as 
freely as he can discuss Tom Sawyer and 
Dick Whittington’s cat. And yet, which 
is more important? While the studert 
is getting his thrill in the biological 
laboratory, he is deprived of a similar 
thrill coming from a new insight into the 
meaning of a Biblical passage. Religion 
is a Sunday affair which can have noth- 
ing to do with his developing world-view, 
that results from a study of literature and 
physics. This is tragic. If parents could 
realize what this restriction concerning 
Bible comments was meaning to their 
children they would demand a change. 


Our psychology is loud in its voicing 
the doctrine of the unity of the personal- 
ity. A child is not a departmentalized 
institution on a pigeon-hole desk. He is 
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a living person who expresses himself 
in terms of a set of reaction patterns to- 


ward his total environment. In school 
we are dealing with the child as he acts 
and reacts in relation to the various fields 
of human experience. When we come to 
the child’s understanding of Biblical 
thought we stop. He is not supposed to 
react intelligently here, one would think 
from our present practice. This is the 
sanctum sanctorum where the teacher 
must not lead her pupil. We throw him 
a sop, a crumb of Scripture, and trust 
his rugged nature to digest it. This is 
where the trouble lies. His nature may 
not be so rugged. Without any exposi- 
tion of the Bible passages, rather severe 
cases of intestinal upset may follow. 
Who knows what grotesque religious 
ideas may result from this blind practice, 
especially if the teacher chooses hair-rais- 
ing stories of child sacrifice from the 
Bible without explaining the background 
of the story. The writer teaches these 
students in Bible when they come to col- 
lege and sees how young people with a 
rather fine attitude in other fields, may 
betray a bewildered infantilism in under- 
standing the Scriptures. I cannot but 
think of the wasted opportunities of the 
classroom down through the years. 


In fairness, we must admit that there 
is an idea behind the prohibiting of com- 
ment in Bible reading in our public 
schools. It is a fallacious idea, however, 
for it assumes that explaining the Scrip- 
tures means denominational indoctrina- 
tion. It does not necessarily involve this 
at all. In my own classes there are usu- 
ally more than 50% of the students who 
are members of denominations other 
than my own. The denominational ques- 
tion practically never enters the picture. 
The reason for this is a simple one. The 
Bible was written years before our pres- 


ent denominations were formed. You 
cannot find a Methodist or a Presbyterian 
in it. The teacher’s task in Biblical ex- 
position is that of explaining the passage 
in relation to its own background. There 
is a living situation back there and the 
Scripture-verse is rooted in that situation. 
Only thus can you explain such passages 
as “whosoever shall compel thee to go 
one mile, go with him two”, and “no man 
putteth new wine into old wine-skins”’. 
Other passages referring to the four cor- 
ners of the earth and to prohibitions 
against a woman’s cutting her hair or 
speaking in public are perfectly lucid 
when seen in the living situation where 
they were written. 


Yes, I know what you are thinking. 
This would require a special training of 
our teachers. Why not? It is surely as 
important as a number of other subjects 
on the list of requirements. The fact is, 
more of our teachers have had college 
courses in Bible than we realize; courses 
which they are not allowed to use in the 
public schools. If all of the children you 
teach went to Sunday School it would 
help some, but, as you know, many of 
them do not. Furthermore most of our 
Sunday School teachers are not trained 
teachers as you day-school teachers are 


trained. The result is added religious 


indigestion. 


One word more: We should not hesi- 
tate to teach children religion in our 
schools. We attempt to lead them into 
Democratic attitudes so that our Democ- 
racy will survive. We do this, however, 
failing to realize that Democracy rests 
upon a Christian standard of value. 
Only a Christian can be trusted with the 
ballot in a nation of free people. With- 
out a Christian standard of values we 
may even vote ourselves into slavery. 
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How Much Do You Know About 
Your Southern Neighbors? 


— THE WRITER'S arrival in the 
United States, she has frequently 
been questioned about the climate, cos- 
tumes, religion, and industries of her 
country. She has never expected the 
people to know all the geographical and 
historical details of her country; how- 
ever, she has been asked many questions 
which obviously show that the questioners 
do not have the slightest idea of what 
Latin American countries are like. 


In order to determine how much infor- 
mation was possessed by the students 
studying Spanish at the University of 
Kentucky, objective tests were prepared 
and given to all the students enrolled in 
Spanish classes at the University. One 
part of the test contained twenty-eight 
true-false questions about the geography 
and history of the Latin American coun- 
tries; another section contained multiple 
choice questions about the geography, 
history, and literature of Latin American 
countries and Spain; and the last section 
contained fourteen completion type ques- 
tions referring to the geography, history, 
and literature of Spain and Latin Amer- 
ica. There were a total: of sixty-one 
questions, fifty-one of them being geo- 
graphical in nature, eight historical, and 
two referring to Spain’s greatest literary 
work and its author. 

The tests were taken by 144 students. 
In the best paper, there were only seven 
mistakes; in the worst paper, there were 
forty-three; and the average for the 144 
students was twenty-three errors. Some 
of the questions were difficult but many 
of them were quite easy. The only ques- 
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tion answered correctly by all students 
was the one referring to the religion of 
the people in Latin America. Eight stu- 
dents had fewer than ten mistakes in their 
papers. Two of these are taking a course 
in the civilization of France and Latin 
America. The ages of these students 
were older when compared with the stu- 
dents who had more than thirty mistakes. 

It is easy to forget much of the place 
geography we learned when we were in 
the elementary school but persons who 
read the newspapers regularly and who 
keep in touch with international situations 
should acquire a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge about the peoples of the world and 
the countries in which they live. Some of 
the errors which were made by students 
are listed below: 

1. Buenos Aires is located on the 
shores of Guadalquivir river. 

2. Don Quixote was written by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

3. Buenos Aires is located on the 
shores of Rio de Janeiro river. 

4. The only ocean touching the Re- 
public of Peru is the /ndian. 

5. Buenos Aires is located on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea river. 

6. The largest river in the world is in 
Bolivia. 

7. Buenos Aires is located on the 
shores of the Rio Grande. 

8. The Panama Canal connects the 
Pacific Ocean with the Indian Ocean. 
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9. The largest river in the world is 
the Rio Grande. 

10. The capital of Guatemala is 
Argentina. 

11. Hernan Cortes was the conqueror 
of Spain. 

12. Buenos Aires is located on the 
shores of the Andes river. 

13. The animal used in several South 
American countries as a means of trans- 
portation is the camel. 

14. Don Quixote was written by 
Bryan. 

15. The largest river in the world is 
in Germany. 

16. Buenos Aires is located on the 
shores of the Nile river. 

17. The largest country in the Ameri- 
can continent is Mexico. 

18. To go from Buenos Aires to San- 
tiago, we have to cross the Rockies. 

19. In his fourth trip, Columbus 
landed on the shores of El Salvador. 

20. Madrid is the capital of 
Uruguay. 

Most of the students placed Buenos 
Aires on the shores of the Amazon river. 
The majority of them also wrote that 
Cervantes was born in Venezuela. Many 
students did not know how many coun- 
tries there are in North America. One 
student did not know which oceans are 
connected by the Panama Canal. 


From the results of the study the writer 
can establish the following conclusions: 


1. Knowledge of the geography of 
Latin American countries was for most 
students seriously deficient. 

2. Although the historic questions 
were fewer compared with the geographi- 
cal, the students seem to possess a fair 
idea of the history of Latin American 
countries. 

3. The only two questions on Span- 
ish literature referred to the book Don 
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Quixote and its author. Only one third 
of the students answered the questions 
correctly. 

The aim of the study of geography is 
not to memorize a list of rivers, moun- 
tains, and cities, but to obtain an outlook 
of the country which is being studied. 
Many people have told the writer that 
they learned the /ist of countries in South 
America when they were in the elemen- 
tary school but that since then, they had 
forgotten everything. 

The writer believes that a poor geog- 
raphy program makes the students too 
narrow minded. If they do not study 
what other countries do, they will get the 
impression that their country is the first 
and best in civilization. 

The United States of America has 
never been as concerned about the prob- 
lems of Latin America as Latin America 
has about the problems of the United 
States. When the “Good Neighbor 
Policy” was established, the people of 
the United States began to turn their eyes 
to their neighbors “south of the border”. 
Most of the countries in Latin America 
have had more than a century of free 
life but to many of the people in the 
United States they were discovered by 
President Roosevelt less than a decade 
ago. 

The Americas are free, young, and 
rich and there is no reason why they 
should live in isolation without knowing 
one another. The writer hopes that with 
the renewed interest being developed 
toward Latin America that all the people 
in the United States will learn to know 
their neighbors to the South and will 
have a larger appreciation of what 
Mexico, Central America, and South 
America may mean to the future happi- 
ness of all of the people living in the 
Americas. 
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How Britain is Tackling the Problem 
of Teacher Shortage 


re, LIKE EVERY other nation 
engaged in total war, was compelled, 
in the earlier stages, to draw heavily on 
the teaching profession, to aid in the war 
effort. In addition to the calling up of 
men to the fighting services, teachers in 
all types of schools who had qualifica- 
tions in physics, mathematics, and a 
knowledge of radio, were called upon to 
assist in training technical personnel for 
the three fighting services and for train- 
ing personnel for industry. Thus hun- 
dreds of teachers left schools for that 
type of work. 


However it was soon realized in 
Britain that the education and welfare of 
children and young persons was of prime 
importance, not only to maintain morale 
but also to provide both industry and the 
services with the educational recruits so 
necessary in modern warfare. 


Before the full implication of the steps 
taken by the British Government to con- 
serve the supply of teachers can be 
appreciated, it will be necessary to have 
some understanding of the teacher set-up 
in Britain. Teachers in the.Elementary 
Schools are generally either (1) Certifi- 
cated Teachers or, (2) Uncertified 
Teachers. The former, after leaving the 
Secondary Schools, receive two or three 
years training in a Teachers Training 
College, at the end of which, if they are 
successful, they are granted a Board of 
Education (Government) Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate, which is confirmed after one 
year’s satisfactory teaching service. This 
then becomes a permanent certificate and 
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is valid in any part of the country. 
Uncertificated teachers are a dwindling 
number, are employed in rural areas 
mainly, and are appointed on the strength 
of having passed successfully the Sec- 
ondary School Leaving Certificate. 


Teachers in Secondary Schools are 
generally University Graduates, most of 
whom have spent four years after leaving 
the Secondary Schools at the age of 18. 


Teachers in the Technical Schools, 
Engineering Schools, Schools of Art, 
Commerce Schools, etc., are appointed 
on special qualifications, sometimes a 
University Degree, all of which must be 
recognized national qualifications, recog- 
nized as such by the Board of Education 
for purposes of salary and_ super- 


* annuation. 


Salaries in Britain are “national” 
salaries, known as the “Burnham Scale” 
salaries, and have been drawn up by the 
Burnham Committees, which are repre- 
sentative of both teachers and local edu- 
cation authorities (the employer). The 
Board of Education recognizes these 
salaries, pays 60% of the salaries of the 
elementary school teachers and 50% 
of the salaries of the teachers in the 
Secondary and Technical Schools. To 
enforce the adoption of these scales by 
the local education authorities, the Board 
of Education can withhold its grant and 
has done so on occasion. Moreover, 
pensions are good, in accordance with the 
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Teachers Super-annuation Scheme, which 
is a government compulsory scheme. 


Therefore it will be seen that the teach- 
ing service is a nationally organized ser- 
vice, the salaries are good, there is secur- 
ity of tenure and there is security in old 
age. Thus there has been no urge on the 
part of teachers, men or women, to leave 
teaching for a temporary and more lucra- 
tive job. To meet teacher shortage, the 
following steps have been taken. 


Teaching has been designated as work 
of national importance. Hence men 
teachers of 36 years of age and over are 
reserved for teaching duties, while men 
between the ages of 30 and 35 can be 
reserved if they are engaged in the teach- 
ing of mathematics and sciences. (The 
men thus deferred from military duties 
are, for the most part, members of the 
Home Guard, Fire-fighters, Fire-watchers, 
or officers in the boys’ Air Training 
Corps.) As regards women teachers, it 
should first be pointed out that all women 
between the ages of 18 and 45 (single or 
married) have been registered in accord- 
ance with the Registration for Employ- 
ment Order of April 1941, while the 
National Service (No. 2) Act of Decem- 
ber 1941, enabled the Government to 
conscript all women for all forms of 
national service, and to direct them into 
the Services as well as into industry. So 
far the Government has confined its 
powers to the unmarried women from 18 
to 45. Hence, relating to women 
teachers, the position is that women 
teachers must remain in the profession. 
They are ineligible for any other form 
of national service. 


It might be added here that a war 
bonus has been given to all teachers in 
recognition of their extra wartime duties 
and the increased cost of living. 
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To fill the gaps made by the entry of 
the young male teachers into the forces, 
the regulations requiring the resignation 
of women teachers on marriage, or of 
teachers on attaining the age of 60, have 
been suspended. Then, in order that 
there should be an equitable distribution 
of teachers leaving college, the Board of 
Education has adopted a rationing sys- 
tem. In June 1942, steps were taken to 
control the recruitment of teachers from 
Training Colleges and the training de- 
partments of universities. To each local 
authority, therefore, was allocated a 
quota, and should any authority exceed 
the amount of the quota, the Board would 
not pay the 60% grant on the salary, 
neither would the teacher’s service be 
recognized for super-annuation purposes. 
It should be emphasized that there are 
only 315 local education authorities in 
England and Wales, and therefore it was 
possible to take action of this kind. 
Fresh quotas for the year beginning 
August 1943, are now in operation. 


Therefore, over the country as a whole, 
the standard of staffing schools has been 
maintained. 


Undoubtedly many more uncertificated 
teachers are being appointed in the rural 
areas than formerly, but as far as can 
be ascertained, none of the authorities 
who formerly only appointed certifi- 
cated teachers have adopted this practice. 
Should the war continue for a consider- 
able length of time, new sources may be 
tapped. The President of the Board of 
Education, the Hon. R. A. Butler, might 
have had this in mind when he made the 
following statement in the House of Com- 
mons: 


“I confess that I am not satisfied that 
we recruit teachers from a wide enough 
field . . . In my opinion the old days of 
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academic attainment being the sole test 
for the teaching profession are gone. 
Education is more than a mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and it is my 
belief that after the war we could find 
young men and women with a wide ex- 
perience of life not necessarily academ- 
ically inclined, who if suitably trained 
would welcome ‘this form of service to 


the community and would add variety 


and richness to the personnel. I have 
thought this question so important that 
I have set up a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. McNair, Vice 
Chancellor of Liverpool University to 
investigate it, together with the question 
of the supply of teachers and the supply 
of youth leaders.” 








Teaching Conversation 


I’ FORMER DAYS children were taught 
to be seen and not heard. The coming 
of visitors into the home was a signal for 
children to become quiet or else slip 
away so the older people could converse 
uninterrupted. People brought up in 
this atmosphere are often timid in new 
situations and shy in meeting strangers. 
What this custom of training children has 
contributed to the decay of conversation, 
each can answer for himself. Certain it 
is in this day of the radio, the movie, the 


aftermath of the World War, the New- 


Deal, and the W.P.A. a group of adults, 
unless invited to play bridge, is at a loss 
how to entertain itself. 


In the modern school, as well as in the 
modern home, the child is the center 
around which the adult world moves. No 
longer is morality taught by long lec- 
tures on morality; instead situations are 
created in which the child has an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the characteristics of 
good citizenship here and now. If 
citizenship can be taught in this way so 
can the social graces, which will do much 
to give the child a sense of security. 
Perhaps children in our modern school 
are given too little time for conversation. 
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By Lora FRisBy 
Murray Teachers College 
Murray, Ky. 


In a sophomore English discussion the 
problem arose as to who were good con- 
versationalists. These youngsters agreed 
that there were some people who “like 
Tennyson’s brook go on forever” monop- 
olized the conversation. On the other 
hand there were people who shut up like 
clams responding only by a yes, or no, 
never contributing and always throwing 
the burden on the other person. 


From this they set up standards as to 
what constituted a good conversation. 
They agreed that it must be cooperative, 
courteous, continuous, and correct. By 
cooperative they meant that each should 
assume his part of the listening and of 
the contributing. By courteous conver- 
sation they felt that when one interrupted 
he should do it courteously, that each 
should listen attentively, that each should 
consider the timid and try to draw them 
into the conversation. By correct they 
meant that thoughts should be expressed 
as forcefully as possible and yet people 
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should avoid gross grammatical errors. 
By continuous they felt that they did not 
want the conversation to drag, and when 
it did lag, a new subject must be intro- 
duced or more fuel should be thrown on. 


Next they considered what subjects are 
suitable for conversation. Among those 
they accepted were sports, music, vaca- 
tions, interesting places, good times, 
movies, hobbies, books, radio programs, 
interesting people in public life. They 
agreed that gossip and the weather as 
subjects for conversation should be out- 
lawed. 


Hostesses were chosen who in turn 
chose five from the group who were to 
be their guests. That divided the class 
into six groups. These six groups chose 
subjects that they would discuss the fol- 
lowing day. 


The duty of the hostess was to see that 
the timid were drawn out, that the con- 
versation should be kept going and each 
one should be included in the con- 
versation. 


The first group was very much like a 
typical school situation, made up of 
questions and answers. When the group 
had conversed, the class offered sugges- 
tions as to how the conversation could be 
improved. In turn each group carried 
on the conversation for eight to ten 
minutes. After each conversation, there 
was a discussion of the merits and weak- 
nesses in the conversation. Their criti- 
cisms were very fair; in their grading 
or rating, they were inclined to underrate. 
The question arose as to how a guest who 
came in late should be made to feel at 
home and at ease. _Some one suggested 
that the next day the class attempt to 
carry on a conversation, with a guest 
interrupting and being made welcome. 
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The class selected new hostesses for 
the new day who in turn selected the stu- 
dents who would converse on the follow- 
ing day. Each group agreed on the 
subjects they would talk about on the 
following day. More interest was shown 
in the second day’s conversation, each 
group making an attempt to keep the 
conversation considerate, courteous, co- 
operative, and continuous. Each hostess 
graciously informed the guest as to the 
topic being discussed at the time of her 
coming in. 


At this time the question of introduc- 
tions arose. The youngsters were quite 
eager to know how to introduce a boy to 
a girl, a younger person to an older. 
Resort was made to the copy of Emily 
Post and other books of courtesy in the 
library. 


Then they decided they’d like a chance 
to have a receiving line and each member 
went down the receiving line, being intro- 
duced and greeted, the class being alert 
as to how introductions were made. 


When all guests had assembled again 
the groups carried on a conversation, and 
at the close there was the frank discussion 
as to whether each group had measured 
up to the standard they had agreed upon. 
They were unanimous that one group had 
excelled the others. 


The outcomes of these three days it 
seemed to me were an increased con- 
sciousnss of the value of cooperation, the 
fun there is in the exchange of ideas, and 
the poise that comes from acquitting 
oneself well among one’s own group. 





“Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
but to support him after.” 


—Shakespeare 
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Does It Pay? 


UNDAMENTALLY AND IDEALLY every- 

one was meant to be free from hatreds, 
jealousies, fears and emotional quirks. 
If everyone could be born with a heritage 
free from taint and raised in an environ- 
ment which allows a normal emotional 
development, this would undoubtedly 
produce an ideal society. 


Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Possibly no one has been that fortunate. 
Maybe it is toward this goal that each 
individual is supposed to work over a 
period of his lifetime. 


If this is so, how much time and grief 
could be spared each one of us were we 
taught to analyze our own situation early 
in life. 


This is especially true of those who 
were unfortunate in both their heredity 
and their environment. In which case, 
someone has to do the guiding in order 
to help them work out their own salvation. 


This leads to the reason why such chil- 
dren in school, should be given a chance 
to try to make a normal adjustment to 
society by being given an environment 
suitable for this purpose. 


In order for a person to become a well- 
adjusted adult, there are certain stages 
thru which he must pass. Deprived of 
anyone of these stages, the more difficult 
the adjustment becomes. 


If at all possible, these children should 
be segregated from those fortunate 
enough to hold their own. It is so much 
easier for them to build self-respect when 
not in competition with normal children. 
Too, it gives the teacher a better chance 
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Mary V. ToBIN 
Teacher, Newport City Schools 
Newport, Ky. 


to know each individual child in order to 
give that child training which is suited 
to his particular needs. And at the same 
time it gives each one the opportunity to 
go thru the stages which he has missed 
in his development. 


Lucky, indeed, are the children who 
happen to live in a community where the 
school system provides such opportunity 
rooms. 


Is it worth trying to make normally 
adjusted, happy, self-respecting citizens 
out of children who have lived such 
warped and emotionally unadjusted 


lives? And will they ever be able to 


_ become members of a normal group? 


Our experience, in Newport, has been 
that many are able to go into and hold 
their own in an average group. 


Naturally, the children of such classes 
are constantly being shifted and it is 
somewhat difficult to keep track of the 
various members over a period of time. 
However, the records show that 50 chil- 
dren who have been in my group at some 
time or other, within the past five years, 
have become at least sufficiently adjusted 
to remain with the normal group in which 
they were placed after graduating from 
our room. 
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Attractive 


W: HAVE OFTEN heard the old adage 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness”, 
and certainly a schoolroom is no excep- 
tion to this rule. The very first thing I 
would mention in making a schoolroom 
attractive is to keep it clean. This means 
windows, blackboards and desks as well 
as floors. A dirty schoolroom is not only 
unattractive but is unhealthy and a very 
good place to spread disease. A teacher 
that decorates a dirty schoolroom simply 
makes the room more unattractive by 
doing so. 


We hear educators say that curtains 
should not be used in a schoolroom. Be- 
fore we make a definite statement con- 
cerning this I think the individual class 
room must be considered. Curtains prob- 
ably should not be used in an, upper 
grade or high school room. It is some- 
times said that it effects both tight and 
ventilation. This is probably true. On 
the other hand, when the beginner starts 
to school we want to make the school as 
nearly as possible like his home environ- 
ment. Curtains help do this. However 
the teacher should be very careful in her 
selection of the material for schoolroom 
curtains. It should be very thin and hung 
on a swinging rod so they won’t keep the 
light out of the room. The small girls 
are usually glad to take a pair home to 
be washed and ironed. They feel that 
they are doing something very important 
and are helping to keep their room clean. 


Next let us consider the place of 
flowers in the schoolroom. Certainly there 
is nothing prettier or more attractive than 
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How to Make the Schoolroom 


By Mary ALIcE CALVERT JAYNE 
Home Economics Teacher 


Morehead Consolidated School 
Morehead, Ky. 


a vase of fresh flowers on the teachers 
desk or on a table in the room. Once 
children know that a teacher likes flowers 
she does not have a hard time keeping 
some on her desk, for if Mary brings a 
bouquet today Johnny is sure to bring 
one tomorrow. The teacher should keep 
a supply of vases ready for them. Then 
in the winter time when the trees are bare 
and the earth is brown a blooming plant 
is a cheerful sight in a schoolroom. Such 
plants as geraniums, begonias, African 
Violets, foliage plants, Jew and Ivy of 
various kinds may be kept in the school- 
room all winter with very little trouble. 
These plants may be obtained from porch 
boxes. Parents are always glad to send 
them to school as the first light frost 
usually kills them. If there is a question 
about flower pots, these can easily be 
provided by making them from tin cans. 
They can be washed, dipped in gasoline 
and the outside painted with bright colors 
of enamel. The children will enjoy doing 
this work. 


Now for pictures, black board borders 
and window decorations. Very few pic- 
tures should be used in a schoolroom. 
These should be carefully chosen by the 
teacher and the children should be 
taught the story of the picture and some- 
thing about the artist. This teaches the 
child to appreciate the picture and he 
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feels that this picture is a part of his 
school life. These pictures should be re- 
placed by new ones occasionally to pre- 
vent their getting tired of one picture. 
Black board borders and window decora- 
tions might be considered next. While 
these are usually used in connection with 
the teaching of a unit, a story of some 
special season or holiday they do help 
to make the room more attractive. Care 
should be taken that this type of work 
is not overdone, and that something more 
is being gained by the pupil than just 
decorating the room. Often only the best 


work is displayed. This gives the children 
a goal to work toward. 


Any child who has aided in beautify- 
ing his schoolroom is proud to display 
his work and feels an importance equal 
to that of one who has accomplished a 
great deed. I would say that the first 
interest in making the schoolroom a more 
attractive place to work must come from 
the teacher and she will find that the 
pupils interest will grow. After all, we 
accomplish most, when we work in 
pleasant surroundings. 








A Challenge To Teachers 


: from TEACHERS of America, as much 
as any group of workers, face many 
arid diverse problems. They must accept 
criticism of all kinds and from all types 
of people. Overworked and ofter under- 
paid, they become discouraged, yes even 
disinterested. Nevertheless, we as teach- 
ers cannot afford to relax our efforts at 
this crucial moment. 
guardians of freedom, equality and fra- 
ternity. We have a hand in forming the 
characters and shaping the lives of our 
heroes, the Colin Kelleys, Blukleys, Don- 
ald Masons. We help develop the love 
of the flag and all it stands for, the under- 
standing of the brotherhood of man, the 
right of worship and of free speech. 


If we let down, if we don’t forget our 
own selfish interests, if we refuse to 
listen to the voice of today, how can we 
expect our country to lead the world into 
the glorious future? No, we don’t have 
brass bands, we don’t wear glamourous 
uniforms, we don’t have flags flying, we 
don’t march down the street with people 
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We are the 


By EvizABETH McFERRAN BULL 
Johnson School, Lexington, Ky. 


cheering. But we must take our share of 
the burden, more than our share if 
necessary. We must stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the boys in khaki, the boys 
in blue, the boys of the globe and anchor, 
the mothers and fathers, wives and sweet- 
hearts, the children of Fighting America. 


Let us maintain and uphold the highest 
ideals of teaching. Let us assure the 
boys who are fighting that the next gen- 
eration will be capable and worthy to 
follow in peace the creeds they are sweat- 
ing, bleeding, and dying for. Let us 
meet the challenge of the times. 





“He who reigns within himself, and 
rules passions, desires and fear, is more 
than a king.” —NMilton 
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How Shall | Give My Book Report? 


i ibs MAKE THE BEST possible book 
report I must select a book that in- 
terests me. I want it to ring true, make 
people and places live, have a certain 
depth of imagination, and have an in- 
sight into character—at least it must do 
some of these things, though I do not ex- 
pect one book necessarily to do all of 
them. 


I am glad, however, that it is not a 
requirement that I like a book that I 
report on. I find that I can learn almost 
as much about a thing I dislike as about 
a thing I like—if I apply myself. I real- 
ize that there are some pieces of literature 
that I should become acquainted with if 
I am to become educated, whether I like 
them or not. If others like them, I see 
no reason why I shouldn’t, if I approach 
them with an open mind and accept them 
as a part of my educational obligations. 


My class report will, of course, depend 
on the type of book that I may select. It 
goes without saying that I must know the 
name of the book, the author, the setting, 
the main characters, and be able to give 
a summary of the material—whether I 
present all these things to the class or 
not. Some knowledge of the details of 
the author’s life, especially those things 
that influenced his writing, will give me 
a better understanding of the book. I 
may even see some of the details of the 
author’s life reflected in the book, and I 
find it interesting to call attention to 
these points in my report. “Little 
Women”, for instance, was much more 
interesting to me when I learned that Jo 
is really Louisa Mae Alcott; then David 
Copperfield is Dickens himself; Tom 
Sawyer’s aunt Polly is Mark Twain’s own 
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A Soliloquy* 
By Resecca Doty, 


Ahrens Trade School 
Louisville, Ky. 


mother; Maggie, in the “Mill on the 
Floss”, is George Eliot, et cetera, et 
cetera. I should like to form this habit 
of seeing the lives of authors in books 
that I read. I must be careful, though, 
and not force comparisons where there 
are none. 


Well, if studying the lives of authors 
interests me so much, I believe that I'll 
report on biographical books now and 
then. My classmates always seem to 
enjoy them, and I notice that if several 
have read the biography, we are sure to 
have first one and then another bring up 
this incident or that incident that in- 
terested him. 


By the way, I am going to dig out my 
old notebook and salvage those twenty 
or more questions that my teacher gave 
me last semester. She told me to bear 
them in mind when I read a biography 
and told me that I should comment on 
some of them in my report. I cannot 
take them all up even if I wanted to, 
for there are others to report on books 
besides me, and the time must be pro- 
ated—rationed I might say now! One 
question fully answered will be better 
than twenty barely answered anyway. 


The type of biography will govern, 
naturally, the type of questions I shall 
*This article is a sequel to “What Shall I Read? 


A Soliloquy,” which appeared in the December, 1942, 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 
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attempt to answer. If the man has had 
some great ambition, purpose, or ideal 
that he hoped to achieve, I must decide 
what contributions he has made to the 
world, and, finally, whether we are better 
off today because this person has lived. 
Then there is his philosophy of life that 
I can comment on. No doubt I can find 
suggestions from his life that will 
strengthen my own life, and the lives of 
my classmates. How well I remember 
how ashamed of myself I felt when some- 
one brought out in my class the many 
obstacles that Helen Keller has overcome 
in her life! A study of the life of any 
man or woman ranked among the great 
will, I am sure, be an inspiration. 


Even if I am reporting on a novel or 
a drama I should analyze the characters 
as to their strength or their weaknesses, 
their ideals or their ambitions, and com- 
pare them with the characters of my own 
community and times. In my report on 
novels or dramas, I like to bring out the 
historical background and, particularly, 
the characteristics of the period in which 
the characters lived, or the section of 
country. I like to tie up my report with 
other subjects when I can. For instance, 
the life of Louis Pasteur or Madame 
Curie will fit in with my science class, 
and I can make a report in science from 
the same books that I’ve read for my 
English class. In sociology I can make 
use of the “Americanization of Edward 
Bok” that I reported on in English, or 
vice versa. 


Whether I give a written or an oral 
report makes little difference to me. Like 
Kitty in “The Birds Christmas Carol”, 
ll take “a little of both, if you please, 
and I’m much obliged”, for both written 
and oral reports have their advantages. 
If I write my report, I am pretty sure to 
condense my thoughts and not wander 
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into any labyrinths; on the other hand, 
if I give an oral report, I must also con- 
dense my thoughts, for the time is limited 
and IJ want to tell only what is important. 


I find oral book reports an excellent 
means of learning to think on my feet 
and to express myself clearly. Once in 
a while a pupil has stage fright and 
thinks he cannot stand before a class and 
give the report. My teacher began talk- 
ing to her about the book, asking ques- 
tions about the background, the charac- 
ters, et cetera. Before the pupil realized 
it she had given a good report, and was 
given credit. After that she gave her 
reports before the class and even gave 
oral reports in her history class. I am 
sure that she was glad she had overcome 
this complex that she had built up. 


My teacher does not have any set, 
stereotyped form for our reports. The 
other day I heard her talking to a boy 
in a conversational way outside our class 
period about a book that he had read. I 
heard her say, “I’m glad you read that 
book and that you enjoyed it. You need 
not give a report before the class. I'll 


_ give you credit for having read the book”. 


But I had better get to reading my 
book so that I shall not be late with my 
report. My grade will be slightly lower 
if I am late; besides, it is a matter of 
“character education” always to be cn 
time with my work. 





“You can help your fellowmen. You 
must help your fellowmen. But the only 
way you can help them is by being the 
noblest and the best man that it is possi- 
ble for you to be.” —Phillips Brooks 


“Good deeds ring through heaven like 
a bell.” —Richter 
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Why The Library? 


N BoswELL’s Life of Johnson is found 
this statement “There is now less 
flogging in our great school than for- 
merly, but then less is learned there; so 
that what the boys get at one end they 
lose at the other”. 


I give this quotation to illustrate the 
fact that “less flogging” is only one of the 
many changes in our modern schools. As 
modern home conditions have become 
less favorable for home study, schools 
have realized their responsibility to train 
students in study methods and to direct 
study. The school day has been length- 
ened, and part, if not all of the average 
student’s studying is done at school. With 
this change the library can and should 
be the center of the school’s plan for 
study. It should not only provide a 
room that is conducive to study, but also 
teach the children how to use books 
skillfully. 


Not only does the library furnish an 
excellent place for study, but use of the 
library helps to develop the reading 
habit and fosters a taste for the best in 
literature. In doing this the library is 
stimulating an interest in books that may 
lead to a desire to own books—a most 
worth while interest. Even if the desire 
to collect is not engendered, the child 
may have acquired the reading habit, 
which means he has found a wholesome 
way to spend his leisure time. In these 
days when worthy use of leisure time is 
one of youth’s problems, the library’s 
service is indispensable. 


The boy or girl sits in the library read- 
ing a book. Physically he is here, but 
mentally he is miles away—in India with 
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By Cieo TayLor HENSLEY 
Librarian, Raceland High School 
Raceland, Ky. 


Kipling, in the Orient with Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh—vicariously traveling places 
he may never hope to travel in reality. 
How much more he can appreciate these 
places if later he is lucky enough to 
visit them! 


I often wonder what students think 
while they read. One day a sophomore 
boy came in and asked for Mark Antony’s 
funeral oration. I found the oration for 
him and then watched him as he read. 
When he had finished I inquired, “What 
did you think of it, Vernon?” He re- 
plied, very enthusiastically, “Oh, boy!” 
I was amused by his answer but | 
wondered—did the words of Shakespeare 
mean anything or nothing to that boy? © 
Whether the words meant a great deal to 
him or not, I still believe he is much 
better off for having spent that much time 
getting acquainted with Shakespeare. 


There is no time in one’s life when 
good reading is so important as in one’s 
childhood. A small boy reading in a 
garret can still be a king on a throne 
even if the book he is reading is deplor- 
ably dirty and even if he has fought to 
get it. Failure to provide children with 
suitable books is robbing them of a part 
of their heritage. See that they have a 
“balanced ration” in books, because their 
taste for only one type of literature may 
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fail just as their liking for prunes would 
fail if you served them every morning 
for breakfast. 

There is no doubt that the well-read 
child gets more out of life than the child 
who has not read. Just what effect 
reading definitely has on character, I 


haven’t fully decided but I am convinced 
that a reading intelligence has much to 
do with happiness and the living of a 
fuller life. Literature can help tremen- 
dously in giving children genuine ideals 
as to what constitutes worthy and satisfy- 
ing life purposes. 











Bridging the Gap 


AS THE PRINCIPAL of a small junior 
high school, I have noticed that all 
the students that leave our school have 
one problem in common. They all feel 
that the step to senior high school is a 
big one. And I have come to agree 
with them; there is quite an adjustment 
to be made. Probably in our own par- 
ticular case this step looms greater than 
it really is because of the fact that our 
junior high is more or less isolated and 
is not connected directly with a senior 
high, that is without transporting the 
pupils. Nevertheless this seems to be a 


problem everywhere, so I would like to - 


consider briefly what we can do in the 
way of guidance in our junior high 
schools that would help our students to 
bridge the gap between junior and senior 
high. 


This topic has often been discussed 
from the standpoint of articulation, that 
is, making the content of the subject- 
matter dove-tailed with a minimum of 
repetition; but here we are more inter- 
ested in how we can reduce the emo- 
tional conflict and uncertainty, how we 
can make this step from one educational 
level to another a smooth, uninterrupted 
one, without the pupils facing a quandary 
when they come to the close of the ninth 
grade. 
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By HERSCHEL OWENS 
Principal 
W oodleigh Junior High School 
Maysville, Kentucky 


Many pupils when they graduate from 
one school never go to another, even 
though the school they have left is only 
an eighth grade elementary or a junior 
high. They often feel that they do not 
wish to start all over again. And unless 
they are given parental encouragement 
and teacher guidance at this crucial 
point of transition, this may be the end 
of their formal education. 


And now to be more concrete, just 
what can be done? How can we help 
them bridge the gap? First, I think it 
would be well if we could have some of 
our ninth grade pupils visit the senior 
high school they will probably attend, 
and have them report back to their class- 
mates. They can be prepared as to what 
to look for and find out, and may even 
ask some questions that will make the 
senior high faculty and administration 
more conscious of the needs of their 
future students. This lack of infor- 
mation on the part of the senior high 
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school concerning its incoming pupils 
accounts for at least part of the difficulty. 


It would probably also help if we 
could furnish the senior high school with 
as much cumulative data as possible con- 
cerning our former pupils. This data 
would include in addition to the regular 
marks and credits, such information as 
scores made on standard intelligence and 
achievement tests, and comments concern- 
ing the potential abilities and personal 
interests of each of the students. I real- 
ize that this would be more work for the 
often times already over-worked small 
school administrator, but it would be a 
definite contribution to pupil guidance. 


Another thing that could be done, 
would be to appoint one member of the 
junior high school faculty as an advisor. 
It might be that this faculty member 
could act as an advisor to the girls, while 
the principal could act in the same capac- 
ity for the boys. In a school that has no 
well-defined guidance program this need 
not be a separate position, but could be 
an extra-curricular responsibility. It 
would be the duty of this advisor to talk 
to her pupils about such topics as, why 
they should make every effort to attend 
senior high, the importance of good study 
habits in junior high, and the relation 
their studies in junior high havé to their 
future senior high work. She will like- 
wise discuss with them such problems as 
to what course in senior high they should 
probably pursue, but in all this of course 
she will not be dogmatic, and will always 
work from the interests of the students 
and their parents. 


The information that the advisor is 
going to need will come from many 
sources. ‘Teachers in the same school 
can provide constructive criticism of the 
ninth grade students that may prove help- 
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ful. Literature on this subject of guid- 
ance and personal counseling should be 
assembled and thoroughly studied. But 
the best source of information will be 
personal conferences with the students 
concerned. 


Something else that might be done to 
help bridge this gap would be to have 
one or more assembly programs during 
each semester that would stress some 
appealing phase of senior high work. 
This assembly program may be in the 
form of a little playlet put on by ninth 
grade pupils, or it may be a talk by some- 
one outside the school who is qualified 
to speak to boys and girls on pre- 
vocational guidance. 


At a meeting of the principals it would 
be well for the junior high principal to 
outline such a program as has been sug- 
gested, and secure the support of the 
senior high administrators. At this meet- 
ing he could invite the senior high prin- 
cipal or a counselor to come to the junior 
high and discuss with these younger 
pupils some aspects of their future work. 
Any suggestions that would make this 
transition easier should be welcomed. 


Pupils lose interest in a school when 
that school loses interest in them. A 
school that has no definite follow-up 
program is over-looking a real oppor- 
tunity for service. A senior who is grad- 
uating should be able to look back and 
say with earnestness, “My junior high 
school teachers helped to make my senior 
high work much easier. They showed 
me the ropes.” If we had more of this 
personal guidance, students would not 
grow cynical and look upon their in- 
structors as mere “subject-centered, fact- 
drilling, recitation-hearing, grade-award- 
ing, record-keeping regular teachers.” 
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Teaching All the Children to Read 


A’ SorcHo ScHooL in Daviess County, 

Kentucky, during the 1942-43 school 
year a very interesting project in reading 
has been tried out in an experimental 
reading program. While this type of 
reading program is found in many city 
school systems it has not been used to any 
great extent in consolidated schools, so 
the experiment was rather pioneering in 
this type of school organization. 

Sorgho is a consolidated school located 
about four miles from the city of Owens- 
boro. The school has eight teachers, who 
teach approximately 300 pupils enrolled 
in grades 1 to 8 inclusive. Mr. G. Ivan 
Barnes is principal of the school. These 
pupils come in the main from farm 
homes, and are transported to the school 
by buses. The school is located in a 
fertile farming area, but a number of the 
pupils come from farm tenant homes. 


Mr. E. W. Richmond, superintendent 
of Daviess County Schools, had been 


interested for some time in ways and - 


means of improving instruction in read- 
ing in the twelve consolidated schools of 
the system, so at the beginning of this 
school year it was decided to use Sorgho 
School to try out this particular experi- 
ment in reading instruction. The en- 
dorsement and hearty cooperation of the 
principal of the school was procured for 
the project. In order that the teachers 
of the school might understand the plan, 
meetings were held with them to explain 
it to them, and new books on the teaching 
of reading were purchased for them to 
read and to study. The fact was con- 
stantly stressed that the only purpose of 
the experiment was to try to improve the 
instruction in reading and to find a read- 
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By Marcery L. SETTLE 
Supervisor, Daviess County Schools 
Owensboro, Ky. 


ing program that would better meet the 
needs of all the pupils. 

During the 1941-42 school year mental 
tests were given to all the pupils of this 
school, and at the close of that year 
achievement tests were given. During 
the first month of the 1942-43 school 
term another mental test and a special 
reading test, that tested vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and speed of reading, was 
given to all the pupils. 

From the data from these tests the 
pupils enrolled in grades 3 to 8 inclusive 
were divided into six reading groups ac- 
cording to their ability to read. At a 
definite period each day a reading period 
was scheduled for all the six groups and 
the pupils went from their respective 
home rooms to their reading groups for 
a reading lesson. 

Many supplementary readers were 
provided for the school so that books 
might be selected to fit the needs of each 
reading group, and also this plan re- 
quired many sets of readers for the 
children completed them very fast. Read- 
ing tables were provided in all the rooms, 
and interesting as well as beautiful books 
were provided, for the pupils to read 
during study periods. The school has a 
central library where pupils may obtain 
books and magazines for additional read- 
ing at school and at home. 

Since this kind of organization makes 
for homogenity in teaching groups, the 
teachers found it an easy matter to con- 
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duct reading lessons for the various 
groups. The pupils with lowest reading 
ability were placed in the remedial read- 
ing group, and the teacher of this group 
has been very successful in getting these 
pupils to improve their reading ability 
so that they may progress to a higher 
reading group. 

When this reading program had been 


, in use for six weeks a second reading test, 


testing vocabulary, comprehension and 

speed was given to the pupils with these 

results: 

I. Percentage of pupils making a 
gain in reading vocabulary and 
comprehension of one grade or 








RID snnciscnieomnaw 65.9 
II. Percentage of pupils making a 
gain in reading speed 89. 


In order to compare the progress of 
these pupils with the progress of the 
pupils in reading in the schools which 
were being used as control schools, the 
same test in reading was given to the 
pupils enrolled in five other schools. It 
was found that these children in the other 
schools had not made nearly so much 
improvement in reading ability as had 
the pupils in Sorgho School. It was 
decided to try the experiment for a longer 
period of time, so the pupils were re- 
classified according to reading ability as 
shown by this second test, and the work 
was continued for nine additional weeks. 
Then a third reading test was given with 
these results: 

I. Percentage of pupils who 
made a gain in reading com- 
prehension and vocabulary of 
one grade or more................-- 47.5 

II. Percentage of the pupils 
making a gain in reading 
speed .............. 74.07 

The improvement made by the pupils 
in reading in this school was so gratifying 
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that it was decided to organize similar 
programs for four other consolidated 
schools of the county system for the re- 
mainder of the school year. The results 
obtained in these schools have been 
equally good, and it is planned to use 
this type of reading program in most of 
the consolidated schools of the system 
during the next school year. 

Some of the seeming results of this 
type of reading program are: 


1. The pupils make much more 
progress in improvement in reading 
ability than they make when organized 
into groups according to school grades. 


2. The pupils like the plan because 
children are happy when they are given 
school work to do that they are able to 
master, so since they are successful in 
this reading situation they like it. 


3. The pupils can progress from 
group to group whenever they are able 
to read on a higher level so there is a 
continual incentive to work to the limit of 
their ability. 

4. This type of reading program 
meets the individual needs of the pupils 
by providing remedial instruction for 
those on the lowest reading levels and by 
enriching the program for those on the 
higher levels. 


5. The results of this experiment at 
Sorgho School have been very gratifying 
and seem to point to the advisability of 
extending the plan to include most of the 
schools of the county system. 


6. In keeping with the growing con- 
viction that schools should be fitted to the 
needs of the child it seems well to modify 
the traditional types of school organiza- 
tion to conform to the present knowledge 
of pupils growth and progress, and to 
organize the pupils into reading groups 
according to reading ability. 
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The Elements of Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics for Smaller High Schools 


HE TEACHING of Pre-flight Aero- 

nautics in smaller high schools is 
limited somewhat by the lack of proper 
equipment to make all the demonstra- 
tions that can be made in a school with 
better facilities and proper laboratory 
equipment, but the things that can be 
taught so greatly outnumber the things 
that can not be taught that it is unreason- 
able to assume the course is designed 
for the larger schools alone. 


Of all things necessary to the proper 
learning of this subject, two of the most 
important things are: 


1. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
ments of Algebra, Geometry, and a sup- 
plemental course in basic Trigonometry, 
if such a course has not been completed. 


2. A course in the basic principles of 
Physics, with special emphasis on the 
analysis of vectors, forces, and coefh- 
cients of friction, together with equal 
emphasis, though perhaps less time, on 
the elements of magnetism and elec- 
tricity. 


It would be hard to itininws a phase 
of this training and brand it-as the most 
valuable part, because all the phases 
of training merge into one complete ob- 
jective that is analogous to the pieces 
that go to make the completed jig-saw 
puzzle. The student pilot must be 
versed in the behavior of the atmosphere, 
because this is his ocean of navigation. 
Unless he knew something of weather 
conditions and the science of weather 
prediction, he would be comparable to 
the tourist who had an antique road map 
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Stearns, Ky. 


telling him where roads were under con- 
struction in 1923, or some other similar 
year. 


Were it not for the knowledge the pilot 
acquires with regard to the addition of 
forces acting in different directions on 
an object at the same time, he would be 
comparable to the child, not the engi- 
neer, who would build his bridge with 
a support on only one side, allowing the 
other side to shift for itself under a load. 
Or if he knew nothing of vectors, he 
would not know why the conventional 
plane has the fusilage placed at the 
middle of the wing, or why the wing is 
placed near the middle of the fusilage. 
Then, too, the layman would probably 
wonder why a plane banks when it exe- 


- cutes a turn. All these things have a 


natural explanation to the pilot, because 
he learned, somewhere, about forces. 


To the person who knew not of the pre- 
cautions Nature has taken to see that we 
stay awake while on the job, the fact 
that true North and magnetic North do 
not always coincide would, indeed, be 
baffling. If the navigator did not learn 
of such things as these, there would be 
more rubber rafts floating around out 
there in the Pacific, loaded with men 
looking for a way to dry land. These 
are only a few of the things a pilot 
must know in order to reach that stage 
of his training wherein he may be trusted 
alone with a plane. 
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For those who have not as yet intro- 
duced this subject, and for those who 
have a limited laboratory, the following 
list of apparatus is recommended, as it 
is being used in our school. Even though 
it is not complete, we are making satis- 
factory progress, and we believe others 
can do likewise. 


I. LEARNING TO FLY 


Hand-driven Rotator 

Centrifugal Force Apparatus 
Mercurial Barometer 
Aneroid Barometer 

Bar Magnets 

Demonstration Magnetic Compass 


Dry Cells and Annuneciator Wire (or 
some other source of D. C.) 


II. AERODYNAMICS 


Inertia Ball 

Geometric Surfaces 

Force Board and Spring Balances 

Moment of Force Apparatus* 

Inclined Plane with Car 

Loaded Wheel 

Witch Equilibrium Figure 

Newton’s Second Law of Motion Appara- 
tus 

Gyroscope 

Air Pump 

Atmospheric Pressure Cups 

Balances (2 Kg. cap.) 

Weights (1 gm. to 1,000 gm.) 


III. AvicaTIon 


Ruler, Protractor and Angles 
Exploring Magnet 

Terella (magnetic blobe) ** 
Star Chart of Northern Sky 


*—May be constructed with an ordinary meter stick. 
**_Ordered but have not as yet received. 
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IV. METEOROLOGY 


Boyle’s Law Apparatus 

Mercury Metal 

Thermometers (3 with both F. and C. 
scales) 

Hygrometer 

Cloud forming Apparatus 

Gasoline Torch (or some other source of 


heat) 


It would also be advantageous to have 
a large globe of the earth in order to 
demonstrate the difference between reach- 
ing points on the earth’s surface by great 
circle routes rather than by following 
some fixed course of latitude or longi- 
tude, or a combination of both and to 
demonstrate the change in a compass 
bearing as our position changes over the 


surface of the earth. 








New Books 


Row, Peterson & Co. 
Neighbors on the Hill 


Joun Witty & Sons, Inc. 
Pre-Service Course in Machine Science 


Wortp Book Co. 
Wings for America 
Power for America 
Machines for America 





“Education for Victory” is the theme 
for the twenty-third annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 
7-13, 1943. 





““No man is free who cannot command 
himself.” —Epictetus 
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Development of Educational Theory and 
Practice in the Field of Mental Deficiency 


r. Meta AnpeERsSON, for over thirty 
years a specialist in the education 

of the mentally deficient, frequently told 
an experience of her early years in an 
eastern city. She was in charge of a 
school in one of the less desirable sec- 
tions of the community, where she soon 
learned that body as well as mind had 
been neglected. She asked that a bathtub 
be installed in the school so that her 
assistant could give practical demonstra- 
tions of its purpose, thus improving the 
atmosphere of the room. One day when 
Dominic came to school with his clothes 
sewed on, the assistant sent a letter to 
the mother asking that the boy be given 
a bath before he returned to the school. 
The mother, resenting the suggestion, 
sent this message to the teacher: “Learn 
Dominic, don’t smell him.” This article 
endeavors to trace briefly the develop- 
ment in Kentucky of educational theory 
and practice as applied to the mentally 


defective—the efforts to “learn Dominic”’ - 


which for this state began in the Institu- 
tion for the Feebleminded. 


The three years during which the first 
superintendent of the Institution. was in 
charge were extremely difficult. Oppo- 
sition such as new movements often must 
face was making itself felt. The war, 
far from being a remote matter, was 
bringing destruction within the gates. 
Confronted by such obstacles, Dr. Rod- 
man, previously a practicing physician 
in Missouri and Kentucky, undertook a 
building program in addition to the 
direction of the many-sided activities of 
the institution life. Small wonder that 
he reported, “I must confess that I under- 
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of this 


some 


took the 
institution with 
misgiving. . .”” 


superintendency 
some doubt, 


Perhaps this superintendent’s first 
report on educational activities reveals 
more than was intended. In it he related 
the success attained in the case of a boy 
who, prior to entering the institution, was 


not considered capable of profiting by 


any educational procedure: “Although 
effort had been made to teach him, it had 
only resulted in disappointment, and the 
conviction that he was beyond all human 
agency for improvement. This boy now 
speaks well, understanding the difference 
perfectly between words of the same 
sound as h-e-r-e, h-e-a-r, a-r-e, a-i-r, etc., 
reads pretty well...” (sic)’ At least we 
know that educational effort of a sort was 
under way. 


During the first three months that the 
Rev. William McD. Abbett was super- 
intendent, he and his wife worked alone 
with the children committed to their care. 
Then a teacher who had been employed 
in the New York institution at Syracuse, 
undertook the work here; by the follow- 
ing year a well rounded program had 
been initiated. In so far as they were 
considered to be of value to the children, 
the same courses given in the primary 
schools of the state were included; gym- 
nastics, singing, sewing and farm work 
occupied part of the children’s time. 
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Of special interest was the decision, 
made in 1864 and put in effect two years 
later, to introduce manual training as 
part of the school work. The Commis- 
sioners explained the need to the Legis- 
lature in these words: “. . . the education 
of the children, both male and female in 
manual labor suitable to their capacity, 
mental and bodily is an essential part of 
their mental training and indispensable 
to the hope of recovering them to the 
status of useful members of society.”” 


A more complete statement of aims 
and methods was made by the Commis- 
sioners in 1877. On the negative side 
they mentioned that the mentally defec- 
tive should not be associated with the 
psychotic in asylums, with paupers in 
poor houses, or in the ordinary schools 
with normal people; nor would their con- 
dition be improved by placing them in 
boarding homes. On the positive side, 
they indicated some goals of education 
and ways of attaining them. Those who 
could learn no more should be taught to 
walk, use a spoon and dress themselves. 
The more capable should have industrial 
training in order to be able to contribute 
to their own support. Any academic work 
that would be of value should be taught; 
and any special ability, “literary, scien- 
tific, artistic” should be developed. All 
educational work should be “based on 
physical considerations—nothing is to 
be left to their imaginations. They must 
be taught the concrete, not the abstract. 
In this way we give them the basis from 
which their reasoning and reflective 
powers can be developed.” The child 
with capacity for it should learn to make 
some contribution to his own support; 
he should be enabled to gain self respect 
through feeling that he is of some use in 
the world. Of some, lower in intelli- 
gence, it could only be said that they 
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HOW TO GET A 


SALARY LOAN 
$100—$200-$300 


Borrow by mail without endorsers 


H’s your budget been unexpectedly ett Would $100 or 
$200 cash help you out of your difficulty? Household 
Finance offers teachers with steady positions an opportunity to 
borrow simply and privately—and to repay in convenient 
monthly instalments. You may even obtain your loan and 
make all your payments by mail. 

You need no security to borrow at Household. We lend on 
your character and earning ability. No sal: assignment is 
taken. No endorsers are needed. We ask no embarrassing ques- 
tions of principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 

You may repay your loan on the schedule that suits you best. 
The table below shows some of the many payment plans you 
may choose from. The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 
A $100 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
costs $10.88, if repaid in three monthly instalments of $35.38 
each the cost is $6.14. Please apply for your loan at the nearest 
Household Finance office. Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about borrowing by mail. 


Household’s booklets used in schools 
Household’s practical booklets on money management and 
better buymanship are helping families to buy wisely and spend 
wisely. Many schools use these helpful guides in their home 
economics classes. Ask or write for free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 8 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $9.24 | $7.13 | $5.87 | $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 . 7.55 
100 35.38 | 18.48 14.27 11.75 | 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 .60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3%0 per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Coyeoration, Incorporated — 


est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance ration, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Co: tion, 14th Floor 


rew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 





FREE Booklet and A Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can 
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Get a Loan."’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 

PNM asp a¥-5 inet apse o Clpsatcielciele- Wary a dM eis lalieaeriely WalanveNdeicee 6 Gae 
Os. COTE REN BOONE ETE ELECT CTO on TE Pe ere 
GU yaviewets ce vies sag wiewe asieeencene eras une ep ade dion 
Amount I wish to borrow $...............45. te fe ae a Months 
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were given something to do “to occupy 
them pleasantly.’”” 


Under Dr. Berry (March 9, 1894 to 
March 10, 1896) a “graded school 
system” and under Dr. Owens (June 1, 
1900 to December 31, 1903) a “kinder- 
garten system” were reported. 


One no longer wholly believes the 
basic premise of educational theory for 
the mentally deficient as expressed by 
officials in 1889; then the superintendent 
accepted as proved the proposition that 
“idiocy is not an absence of intellectual 
possibilities but an absence of intellec- 
tual development.’* This belief was in 
agreement with another, long held by 
workers in Kentucky, according to which 
the central problem of the educator in 
the field was to arouse attention. Once 
this was done, it was assumed, the child 
could be educated. Though the beliefs 
concerning such fundamentals may have 
been faulty, definite and in many cases 
attainable goals were set by the educa- 
tors; they would make imbeciles as far as 
possible “respectable, self-supporting 
members of society”; improve and ren- 


der efficient as helpers those who could - 


not be made self-supporting. They 
would accomplish the purposes of the 
institution under influences insuring a 
maximum degree of comfort and happi- 
ness, and in connection with - efforts 
toward a moral development of the 
wards commensurate with their general 
improvement. 


In 1910 and 1911 it was indicated in 
official reports that the school should 
offer an environment and an opportunity 
to the child for associations that he could 
not have without it, and should contribute 
to adequate discipline and entertainment.” 


In the decade beginning with 1926 a 
renewed emphasis appeared on what the 
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school should do for the child, an em- 
phasis particularly apparent to one who 
has observed an earlier disproportionate 
insistence on financial return to the state 


from work done by the children. The 
superintendent reported that the school 
activities offered a good opportunity to 
teach obedience and to stress personal 
hygiene; he indicated that the school had 
a “value almost indispensable in pre- 
serving discipline and morale.” When 
school work for the Negroes in the insti- 
tution was initiated, he wrote in the 
report, “I can see a great improvement in 
the general behavior of the colored chil- 
dren since the establishment of the school 
in this department.”* Amusement and 
religious education were also empha- 
sized. 


At the present time there are three 
major aspects to the educational pro- 
gram: the work in the institution, par- 
ticipation in the state program of special 
education, and contact with the nation- 
wide educational movements in the inter- 
ests of the mentally deficient. The work 
in the institution is based on the results 
of psychological examinations and has 
four major emphases: academic, man- 
ual, recreational and religious. Because 
of the nature of the institution popula- 
tion, academic work is not greatly 
stressed. What is done is based on the 
widely used Unit of Experience and 
limited to skills that will have practical 
value to the individual child. 


The manual activities are largely ar- 
ranged so that they will provide diversion 
from the usual routine, and economically 
planned through the use of waste mate- 
rials.’ Though each school activity is 
designed as far as possible to have a 
recreational aspect, the musical and 
athletic parts of the program are planned 
specifically for that purpose. 
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In very few cases in the country is a 
satisfactory program of religious instruc- 
tion provided. The institution at Frank- 
fort is taking a leading part in develop- 
ing this neglected field.* 


Participation in the statewide program 
for the education of the handicapped is 
accomplished directly through the Edu- 
cational Director who is president of the 
Special Education Association;* the 
activity is approved and supported by 
the Superintendent and the Director of 
the Division of Hospitals and Mental 
Hygiene. Likewise contacts with the 
American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency are made primarily through the 
Educational Director who is a member of 
the Committee on Education and Train- 
ing of that Association. 


The future of the work for the men- 
tally deficient in the state appears to be 
dependent on combined efforts of the 
Institution and the system of public edu- 
cation. Under the planned policy of 
admitting patients, a population with a 
higher average intelligence than the 
present should be built. Concurrent with 
this change, the emphasis on training 
would shift from that which seeks pri- 
marily to give richer experiences to 
custodial cases, to a training that would 
prepare more children for life outside 
the institution. Since no state can 
educate all its mentally deficient in 
institutions planned specifically for that 
purpose, the system of public education 
should undertake a larger share of the 
task. The Universities in the state could 
assume a leading role by offering more 
courses which would prepare teachers 
for this branch of special education. 


*Since this article was written, the author has 
entered military service and is therefore unable to 
continue as active a part in the work of the Special 
Education Association. 
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Arrangements could and should be made 
for students to do part of their practice 
teaching in the Institution for the Feeble- 
minded. At the same time, mature 
teachers could with profit observe the 
methods in use there. Thus by develop- 
ing some new facilities, and making more 
use of some that we have, the efforts to 
“learn Dominic” could be developed to 
a degree envisaged by our educational 
leaders for well-nigh a century. 


The greater part of this material can be found in 
Documents on file in the State Library. 

*Documents, 1861, Legislative Document 9. 

Documents, 1866, Legislative Document 14. 

3Documents, 1877, Legislative Document 9. 

4Documents, 1899, Legislative Document 13. 

5Kentucky Public Documents, 1910-11. 

SMinutes, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Sept. 19, 1934. 

"Bice, Harry V. Waste Products as a Source of 
Materials for Manual Activities in a Residential 
School, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLV, No. 2, Oct., 1940. 

8Religious Work with the Mental Defective, 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, April, 1942. 





“Employ thy time well, if thou mean- 


est to gain leisure.” —Franklin 


“Genius begins great works, labor 
alone finishes them.” —Joubert 


“Honorable industry always travels 
the same road with enjoyment and duty; 
and progress is altogether impossible 


without it.” —Smiles 


“No man is such a conqueror as the 
man who has defeated himself.” 
—Beecher 


“Resolve to be thyself; and know that 
he who finds himself, loses his misery.” 


—Arnold 
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The University of America 


By Austin RALPH MIDDLETON 
University of Louisville 


T WAS THE PRIVILEGE of the writer to 
lead two scientific teaching expedi- 
tions to the Lancetilla Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the United Fruit 
Company near Tela, Republic of Hon- 
duras, C. A., one during the summer of 
1933 and the other during the summer of 
1934. His experiences on those two 
expeditions made a deep impression and 
out of them grew the idea indicated by 
the title of this paper. The plan was 
carefully thought through and was sug- 
gested to Congressman Emmet O’Neal 
who thought it to be of sufficient merit 
to be brought to the attention of certain 
of his colleagues and who pledged him- 
self to introduce the necessary legislation 
in Congress when the plan had won sufhi- 
cient endorsement to justify his doing so. 
In compliance with his suggestion, the 
plan was reduced to writing and sub- 
mitted to him in Nov. 1936. It has been 
most cordially received by Representa- 
tives on both of Foreign Relations and 


Appropriations Committees of the House’ 


of Representatives. It is also being now 
considered for adoption as a part of its 
national program by the American 
Legion, and was endorsed by the Ken- 
tucky Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor during 1939. In 
addition the author has received a num- 
ber of letters of endorsement from lead- 
ers in the educational and other fields in 
the Latin American Countries. 
The plan is as follows: 


1. The establishment of the Univer- 
sity of America. 


2. The seal and flag of this univer- 
sity to be those of the Pan-American 


Union. 
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3. The charter of this university to 
be granted by the Family of American 
Nations. 


4. This university to be financed co- 
operatively and proportionately by the 
Members of the Family of American 
Nations. 


5. The administration of the finances 
of this university to be the responsibility 
of a Board of Trustees appointed or 
elected by the Members of the Family of 
American Nations. Provision for the 
creation of this board to be made in the 
charter of the University of America. 
The president of the university to be 
chairman of this board. There shall be 


one representative from each country. 


6. The educational policy of this 
university to be the responsibility of a 
Board of Chancellors of which the Presi- 
dent of the university shall be the chair- 
man, and the members of this board to 
be elected or appointed by the Members 
of the Family of American Nations. 
Provision for the creation of this board 
shall be made in the charter of the uni- 
versity and the said provision shall con- 
fer upon the president of this university 
veto power over the acts of this board, 
save that his veto may be overridden by 
a five-sevenths vote of the remaining total 
membership of this board. There shall 
be one member on this board from each 
country. 


7. The university shall consist of 
Research Institutes, Graduate Schools 
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From the largest city to the smallest town 
high school seniors have equal opportunity 
in the Science Talent Search 


The Third Annual Science Talent Search 
has now begun. Sponsored by Westing- 
house and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, this competition is open to 
seniors in every high school and prepara- 
tory school in the United States. Scholar- 
ships ranging from $100 to $2400 will be 


awarded. 


Outstanding students in your gradu- 
ating class deserve the opportunity to 
compete for these scholarships. Formal 
science courses are extremely helpful, but 
not necessary. Winners are selected 
solely on the basis of their aptitude for 
creative achievement in science. 


Contestants are required to take a sci- 
ence aptitude examination and to write 
a 1,000 word essay. The essay subject this 
year is “My Scientific Project.” The essay 
should tell what the student is doing or 
plans to do in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity. 


Records of those who received West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships or honor- 
able mention in 1942 and 1943 show that 
winners come from all parts of the coun- 
try, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating 
classes of less than 20 students to more 
than 1,000. There is equal opportunity 
for every senior who has the requisite 
ability. 

For full information concerning the 
Third Annual Science Talent Search, 
write to Science Service, 1719 N. Street, 
N.W., Washington (6), D.C., or to School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westi 


Plants in 25 Cities 


OUuSEe 


Offices Everywhere 





and Undergraduate Colleges and the 
Universidad National de Panama shall 
be the Headquarters University of the 
University of America. Representative 
Graduate Schools and Undergraduate 
Colleges of the University of America 
shall be established in afhliation with 
existing universities in the several Amer- 
ican countries. They shall utilize existing 
university facilities in those countries. 


8. The location of the several Re- 
search Institutes, Graduate Schools and 
Undergraduate Colleges of this univer- 
sity to be the responsibility of the 
countries concerned. 


9. The tenure of office of the first 
president of this university shall be for 
life. Subsequent to their original organi- 
zation the two boards of this university 
shall be either selfperpetuating or the 
successors of the individual members of 
each of them shall be appointed or 
elected by their respective countries. 
Since there are 21 American Nations and 
Dominions, each board shall be divided 
into three groups of seven each. The 
members of the first group of each orig- 
inal board shall serve three years; 
those of the second group of each, six 
years; and those of the third group of 
each, nine years. The successors of the 
members of each of these groups shall 
serve nine years. Thus there will occur 
seven vacancies on each of the above 


boards to be filled each third year. 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS 
I, ReEsEARCH INSTITUTES. 


1. The Research Institute of Medi- 
cine. This institute shall study the med- 
ical problems precipitated by American 
social relations and economic inter- 
course, i.e., epidemiology, immunities, 
the possible mutations among pathogenic 
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organisms, human parasitology and the 
possible emergence of new diseases from 
tropical regions and the possible invasion 
of tropical regions by temperate zone 
pathogens. 


2. The Institute of Agricultural 
Research. This institute shall study the 
soils, climates, topography and agricul- 
tural resources of each Member of the 
Family of American Nations from the 
point of view of the most efficient 
utilization of those resources and their 
conservation, in the interest of the Family 
of American Nations and of each Mem- 
ber of the Family of American Nations. 
It shall collaborate with the Research 
Institute of Economics and Business 
Administration in this work. It shall 
concern itself with the problem of mak- 
ing the Family of American Nations, 
when necessary or advantageous, agri- 
culturally independent of the remainder 
of the world. 


3. The Research Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration. This 
institute shall study the best interests of 
the Members of the Family of American 
Nations, as an integrated community of 
nations, in world economic and commer- 
cial relations. It shall study the alloca- 
tion of items of production and manufac- 
ture among the Members of the Family 
of American Nations. It shall pursue 
both of these studies from the point of 
view of the maximum possible economic 
efficiency of each nation. It shall study 
the maintenance and increase in the 
standard of living in each and every 
Member of the Family of American 
Nations. 


4. The Research Institute of the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. This 
institute shall study the problems of the 
utilization, augmentation and conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of every 
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description of the American Continents 
from the point of view of the best inter- 
ests of the Family of American Nations 
and not from that of any individual 
nation, nations, or regions of North, 
Central or South America. 


5. The Research Institute of Com- 
munications Engineering. This institute 
shall have the divisions of (1) Aeronau- 
tics. (2) Land Surface Transportation. 
(3) Ocean Transportation. (4) Verbal 
Communications. The Division of Land 
Surface Transportation shall concern 
itself with railroads, highways, and in- 
land water-ways and the most efficient 
development of them from the point of 
view of the best interests of the Family 
of American Nations as a unit. The 
same shall be true of the other divisions 
of this institute. 


6. The Research Institute of Educa- 
tion. This institute shall develop an edu- 
cational program designed to develop 
mutual understanding, appreciation and 
cooperation among the youth of the Mem- 
bers of the Family of American Nations. 
This institute should, perhaps, be located 
at the Pan-American Union in Washing- 
ton City, U.S. A. The Publicity Depart- 
ment of the University of America should, 
perhaps, be associated with this institute. 


7. The Research Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. This institute shall 
study the problems arising out of the 
interrelations of the Members of the Fam- 
ily of American Nations and those of the 
relations of that family of nations to the 
remainder of the world. It shall study 
and coordinate the results of the work of 
the other research institutes of this uni- 
versity and shall make recommendations 
to the Family of American Nations and 
to the Pan-American Union. It shall be 
the “Key Stone” of this “Arch of Re- 


search Institutes.”’ 
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Old VIRGINIA 





THIS YEAR ‘Zocce THIS 
Laud of Komancg 


BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities make it 
necessary now for many to forego their desire 
to travel in Old Virginia. But despite this 
handicap, you can still see Virginia — by 
motion picture. Many films on this land of 
romance are at your disposal, absolutely free, 
except for the cost of shipping . . . and as 
many films as can be used at one time may be 
borrowed. 


The Following Pictures 
are Available 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; Old Domin- 
ion State; George Washington’s Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah National 
Park; The Power Behind The Nation; Colo- 
nial National Historical Park; Apples; All 
American; Natural Bridge and Historic Lex- 
ington; Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed information 
concerning these films will be supplied upon 
tequest. 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 
Address: 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


ROOM 840, 914 CAPITOL STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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II. GrapvuaTE SCHOOLS. 

1. The Graduate School of Science. 
This school shall have: (1) The Division 
of Biological Sciences. (2) The Division 
of Physical Sciences. 

2. The Graduate School of Liberal 
Arts. This school shall have: (1) The 
Division of the Humanities. (2) The Di- 
vision of Sociological Subjects. 

3. The Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration. 
This school shall have: (1) The Division 
of Economics. (2) The Division of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


III. UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES. 

1. The College of Sciences. This col- 
lege shall have: (1) The Division of Bio- 
logical Sciences. (2) The Division of 
Physical Sciences. 

2. The College of Liberal Arts. This 
college shall have: (1) The Division of 
the Humanities. (2) The Division of the 
Sociological Subjects. 

3. The College of Economics and 
Business Administration. This College 
shall have: (1) The Division of Eco- 
nomics. (2) The Division of Business 
Administration. 

The fields of learning represented in 
these graduate schools and undergrad- 
uate colleges shall be presented to the 
students and studied from the viewpoint 
of the cultural development of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, that of the best interests 
of the Family of American Nations as a 
whole or unit. 

The Underlying Theme of all of these 
institutions shall be, in each of the three 
groups of them, the community of inter- 
est of the Members of the Family of 
American Nations. Mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation in self-development 
and in Family-of-Nations Development is 
the primary purpose of the University of 
America in all of its constituent parts. 
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The author wishes to emphasize the 
fact that it is not presumed that this out- 
line is a finished or perfected plan for 
the accomplishment of the objectives set 
forth. Such a plan as is here foreshad- 
owed demands the pooled and coopera- 
tive efforts of the highest intelligence of 
all the Members of the Family of Ameri- 
can Nations. 


It is proposed that the United States 
shall establish an Annual Summer School 
of Tropical Biology as the first step in the 
creation of the University of America and 
shall endow the salary of the President 
of that university. This summer school 
would be the beginning of the Depart- 
ment of Biology of a College of Sciences 
of the University of America. It should 
be located at the Lancetilla Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the United Fruit 
Company near Tela, Republic of Hon- 
duras, C. A. This summer school should 
be established provided that the National 
University of Panama, or some other uni- 
versity in a similar geographic location, 
is not selected as the Headquarters Uni- 
versity of the University of America. 
The recommendation of the Lancetilla 
Station is made because it possesses cer- 
tain outstanding advantages of accessi- 
bility, health preservation, physical 
equipment and natural resources, as well 
as because of the unstinted cooperation 
accorded the writer on his two expedi- 
tions there by both the Honduran authori- 
ties and the representatives of the United 
Fruit Company. It has been estimated 
that the total appropriation for endow- 
ments and equipment of this permanent 
summer school would be approximately 
$10,000,000, on the basis of 1% income 
from investments, and including the en- 
dowment of the salary of the president of 
the university. 
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ARGUMENT. 


The reasons for the need of such an 
institution and some of the reasons for its 
early establishment follow: Everyone is 
familiar with the continuous efforts of 
our Government to establish and make 
permanent a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing, cooperation and friendship among 
what I have called “The Family of Amer- 
ican Nations,” and with the means that 
have been evoked for the accomplish- 
ment of these aims. But international 
congresses and conferences, though they 
may possibly influence considerable num- 
bers of the citizens of the nations con- 
cerned in them, are composed of mature 
persons with a limited life-span remain- 
ing to them. The influence of such gather- 
ings in respect to both time and numbers 
is consequently limited. In contrast, the 
association of young persons of college 
age, assembled from the various Coun- 
tries of America and engaged in a com- 
munity of interest and cooperative work 
in the various fields of college and uni- 
versity training, will inevitably engender 
mutual respect for each other’s intellec- 
tual capacities; precipitate the develop- 
ment of lasting personal friendships; 
enrich the fields of learning; and thus 
materially strengthen the bonds of ‘inter- 
national good-will, understanding and co- 
operation. These results would be fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that the 
present plan provides for an uninter- 
rupted and continuous stream of contacts 
of approximately four years duration. 
Each graduating class would be replaced 
by an incoming freshman class which 
would insure that the dissemination of 
the influences of this university would be 
not only continuous but also augmenting. 
Add to this the fact that such groups 
would be assembled in each Member of 
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the Family of American Nations and the 
possibilities become further emphasized. 

It is proposed that the whole institution 
shall be a natural and logical growth, 
resulting from the cooperative labors of 
the pooled intelligence of America and 
the cooperative and proportional support 
of the Members of the Family of Ameri- 
can Nations. It is to be emphasized that 
the University of America would not in 
any manner whatever be allowed to be- 
come an influence for even the slighest 
modification of the cultural heritage of 
any Member of the Family of American 
Nations. Its purpose would be to awaken 
a genuine appreciation of each other’s 
cultures by the citizens of all the Mem- 
bers of the Family of American Nations, 
which would inconceivably enrich us all. 
There has been no other plan proposed 
which offers possibilities even remotely 
approaching those offered through the 
establishment of the University of Amer- 
ica along the lines of the present plan. 
Perhaps the most obvious of those results 
are the following: 1. Dissemination most 
widely of the ability to use fluently at 
least two of the major languages of Amer- 
ica. 2. Awaken a genuine appreciation 
of each other’s cultures and abilities. 3. 
The study of all problems, and all teach- 
ing, pursued from the point of view of 
the best interests of the Family of Ameri- 
can Nations thus creating and fostering 
of hemispherical thinking and attitudes. 
4. Precipitate the development of lasting 
personal friendships, and enrich the fields 
of learning. 5. Coordinate the economic 
development of the Western Hemisphere 
through the labors of the various Re- 
search Institutes. AND, all this to the 
end that, the bond of international good- 
will, understanding, cooperation and col- 
laboration of the Members of the Family 
of American Nations shall be infinitely 
strengthened and indissolubly cemented. 
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N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following counties, cities and schools in Ke) 
ucky have reported 100 per cent enrolments in th 
National Education Association for 1943-44: 


Counties 
Clinton Jessamine Mason Oldham 
Daviess Kenton McCreary Union 
Grant Larue McLean Wolfe 
Green Madison Nelson 

Cities 

Carrollton Horse Cave Raceland 
Cloverport Jenkins Richmond 
Dawson Springs Lancaster Sebree 
Fort Thomas Irvine Shelbyville 
Harlan Lawrenceburg Springfield 
Hazard Lexington Stearns 
Hodgenville Owenton Trenton 

Schools 


Belmont, Hopkinsville 

Beechwood Graded and High 
Fordsville—Fordsville Consolidated School 
Frankfort—Bellepoint School 
Frankfort—Holmes Street School 
Frankfort—Murray Street School 
Grayson—Grayson Independent School 
Hikes—Buechel 

John B. McFerran—Louisville 
McRoberts—-Junior High School 
Middlesboro—Junction School 

Science Hill—Science Hill School 
Virginia Street—Hopkinsville 








Book Reviews 


CONSUMER TRAINING, by Heil. A Basal Text for 
High School Courses in Consumer Education. 
Price $2.27. The Macmillan Company. 

The function of this new book is to teach con- 
sumers to buy intelligently, to recognize the dangers 
in false advertising, to avoid waste, to use properly 
what is bought, and to save money through wise 
planning and careful investing. The course is inter- 
esting because of its practical nature and its univer- 
sal appeal. It is easy to study because every effort 
has been made to bring the subject matter and 
method of presentation within reach of students of 
the average-ability level. Effective illustrations and 
useful study equipment have been included. 
TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPH- 

ERS, by Harold H. Smith and Harry W. Newman. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—December, 1942. 

(63 pages). List Price, $.60. 

This new text answers a pressing call for war 
emergency training. Every branch of our armed 
service needs manpower skilled in radio communica- 
tions. The man or woman who can receive radio 
signals and type them is in a position to render 
needed service immediately. The typing skill needed 
by the radio operator can be taught either before 
the radio skill or along with it. Any typing teacher 
can give the typing instruction needed for radio work. 
“Typing for Radiomen and Telegraphers,” a thirty- 
lesson, intensive course, is a war emergency text for 
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teaching this specialized typing skill. It contains 
beginning basic skill practice but will major em- 
phasis on abbreviations used in the armed service, 
the various types of code used in all branches of the 
armed service, and ordinary military messages. The 
book can be used as a beginning text or for a quick 
review of typing skill by more advanced students. 

GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC for the 
fourth and fifth grades are a continuation of the New 
Arithmetic series by Rose and Ruth Weber. Books 
for the first, second, and third grades were published 
last fall, 

A set of tests, provided in a separate pamphlet, is 
free with each book and a Teacher’s Manual accom- 
panies class orders. Write today for more information. 





A Helpful Hint for You 


This War is proving the usefulness of 
a good many things we have overlooked 
or thought unimportant. And, one of these 
things is the usefulness of chewing Gum. 
From the experience of men on SUBMA- 
RINE DUTY, we think there may be an 
idea worth trying out with restless young- 
sters chewing the ends of their pencils, 
tensely trying to do their Homework. On 
a Sub when an unidentified ship is sighted 
all men are ordered to their battle stations. 
This is a moment of crisis. At this time of 
terrific strain, we are told, the men have 
discovered that chewing Gum helps relieve 
their super-charged tenseness of feeling and 
gives them a sense of better concentration 
and attention. 
. .. So, why don’t you let this Submarine 
helpful hint take root with you? Give 
those children who need this boost the 
pleasant surprise of suggesting they chew 
some refreshing, delicious Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint at Homework time. There just isn’t 
anything of more pure, wholesome quality. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
bring you this information because 
the demand exceeds our ability to 
produce enough of this quality 
Gum under War conditions, and 
we believe it but good business to 
urge that every available stick 
of Spearmint be used only when 
and where it is most helpful. 








X-115 
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Kimblerquiz 


1. Question: I came into the Retire- 
ment System last year at the age of 29 
and paid 2% last year. This year I have 
been paying 3%. I had understood that 
the percentage did not increase during 
membership. How is this explained? 


ANSWER: The percentage does not 
increase during membership. Your 
account is credited with $2.40 per month 
for five months. This is an overpayment 
of $4.00. You should make no contri- 
butions for March and April and contrib- 
ute 80c in May. Your account will then 
be in balance. Go over this with your 
Superintendent or Treasurer. 


2. Q. Iam volunteering at the end of 
February school month. What will be 
my status when the war is over and I 
return to teaching? 


A. You have 8 years of prior service 
and seven-tenths year of subsequent 
service. If you continue to pay your dues, 
your subsequent service will increase at 
the usual rate. If you quit paying dues, 
you will still have 8 years prior service 
and seven-tenths year of subséquent 
service credit when you return from the 
army. 


3. Q. Iam 51 years old and need to 
retire for disability. How do I proceed? 


A. Fill out and file the disability re- 
tirement forms mailed to you by the 
Retirement office. 


4. Q. I am teaching under an emer- 
gency certificate. Do I have to belong 
to the Teachers’ Retirement? 


A. Yes. The School Law makes ao 


exception on the basis of certificates. 
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5. Q. I have received my Member- 
ship and Prior Service Certificate. What 
am I to do with it? 


A. Keep it with your teaching certifi- 
cate. If you change positions, file it 
with the school superintendent so that 
he will know the proper percentage that 
is to be deducted from your salary for 
the Teachers’ Retirement System. 


6. Q. I have 29 years of prior serv- 
ice, but I have lost my Membership and 
Prior Service Certificate. Can I get 
another? 


A. Fill out form MC-1 and mail it to 
the office and a duplicate will be issued 
at once. 


7. Q. Why does the law require that 
Boards of Education forward teachers’ 
contributions monthly? Often the Board 
needs the amount of the aggregate con- 
tributions. 


A. Several reasons. 


(1) The teacher’s contribution 
draws no interest while in the 
local treasury. 


(2) The teacher’s contribution is 
his or hers and in no sense be- 
longs to the school system. 


Such funds cannot legally be 
spent for any other purpose. 


(4) The Retirement System de- 
pends upon interest as a source 
of its actuarial soundness. 
This means full interest from 
the time the contribution is 
deducted until used by the 
teacher as annuities or refund. 


(3) 
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8. Q. I have filed application for re- 
tirement and annuity Form RA-3. When 
will it be approved and when will I re- 
ceive my first check? 


A. The Board of Trustees will approve 
your Form RA-3 on or near July 1, 1943. 
You should receive your first annuity 
check in the amount of one-fourth annual 
payment on or near October 1, 1943, and 
every three months thereafter. 


9. Q. When I retire I expect to live 


in Florida. Can I draw my Retirement 
Annuity if I do? 


A. You can. Advise the Secretary of 
change of address. 


10. Q. My Retirement Certificate is 
number —. I want to teach in West 
Virginia near my mother beginning next 
year. Will I have to withdraw? 


A. You can hold membership in the 
Kentucky Retirement System for three 
years while teaching or working in an- 
other state. 


11. Q. I will be 67 on the first day 
of August. Will I be eligible to teach 


three or four years more? 


A. You will be eligible to teach four 
more years. 


12. Q. Why does it take so long to 
get a refund? 





Flexible Lighted Pictures Speed Instruction 
"y) —NEW SLIDEFILMS— 
Light on Mathematics 

Air Age Physics 

Literature or Demonstration on Request 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
Lexington S4, Kentucky 
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A. We in the office think refund checks 
are issued rather promptly. It requires 
time to get Form F-60 from the withdraw- 
ing teacher, then the Membership Certifi- 
cate must be obtained from teacher or 
superintendent, after this the accountant 
figures the amount to be refunded and 
the Department of Finance is asked to 
earmark the necessary amount, which is 
a pre-audit. The refund is then cleared 
through two offices and the office of the 
State Treasurer—all this takes time. 














You Get CASH 
BENEFITS Right 

at Home When You 
Are Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Why depend upon help that comes only 
when the Doctor advises “Hospital Care?” 
Records show that far more teachers are disabled 
by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. 
Why not enjoy the 10-Way Protection which T.C.U. 
gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day? You are 
protected not only while teaching, but while on 
vacation as well. 


Send the Coupon—WNo Agent Will Call 


—Teachers Casualty Underwriters "7.6, Bide-__ 


| ~ 
I 1 am a white teacher. interested in knowing about T.C.U. | 
| 10-Way Protection. Send me full details without obligation. ] 
' 
| ‘ 
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How | Can Serve The Community 


[ WONDER how many of us fail to vis- 
ualize the work involved in the sim- 
ple everyday living in a community and 
how we may serve that community to the 
best of our ability. As a teacher, I think 
there is no better place in which to start 
rendering this service than in the school- 
room. Here we may show a constant in- 
terest in the chain of activity which takes 
place in the school and community life. 
My own feeling is that success, in busi- 
ness or profession, depends more on be- 
ing able to get along with people than in 
being skilled in the art of fussing with 
them, and one of the chief assets of any 
teacher is the ability to gain the confi- 
dence of the parent and it is the duty of 
every teacher to meet the parent more 
than half way and make him feel free to 
talk to her about any problem that might 
concern either the parent or the child, 
educationally or socially. Also there is 
no better place than in school to learn to 
get along with all sorts—in peace—and 
yet without loss of personality, charac- 
ter, and decision. Incessant squabbling 
is a habit of easy growth, and if we will 
try to observe where the fault really lies 
and strive to overcome these obstacles, 
we may have an atmosphere of peace and 
courtesy and a respect for individual 
differences. It is hard to see how much 
good can be accomplished by work 
shared in selfless devotion to a great prin- 
ciple. 


For an advancement of the school and 
for a better community each teacher 
needs an intimate acquaintance with the 
parent. She should know the circum- 
stances of each home and should be quite 
interested in the welfare of each home. 
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By EVELYN STINSON 
Fifth Grade Teacher Haldeman School 
Morehead, Ky. 


We must never let the parent feel that 
we are interested only in our salary, but 
that we are vitally interested in his wel- 
fare and in the building of a better com- 
munity, and higher standards of living. 
Once the teacher is able to convince the 
parent of these facts and in so doing gain 
the confidence of the parent then her 
counsel and advice will mean more to the 
parent and as a result a greater service 
may be rendered the community. 


Much good can be done in the church 
in a social and economic way. Perhaps 
unfortunate people may be persuaded to 
attend church services and in a measure 
their needs may become known and they 
may be helped economically as well as 
spiritually and may be aroused to a 
greater appreciation of life and a rela- 
tionship of understanding and sympathy 
which helps to build a better community. 
There may be aged persons in the com- 
munity who find it difficult to attend a 
church or school program and friendly 
visits and small gifts would show consid- 
eration of them. 


I think that I may serve my commu- 
nity best by being mindful of all these 
facts and by putting them into practice 
and by being ever watchful for any op- 
portunity which will create a better un- 
derstanding of all concerned and by do- 
ing my utmost to serve my home, school, 
and my church by cooperating and en- 
couraging any and all movements which 
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will uplift our fellow man and bring peace-loving community of which we will 


about a unity of higher and nobler things 
which will promote a friendly, patriotic, 


be proud as a part of our beautiful 
America. 








Conservation in Morgan County, 


Kentucky 


SITUATION: 


M ORGAN, ONE OF Kentucky’s Eastern 
mountain counties is drained by 
the Licking and Big Sandy Rivers. It is 
located in the Eastern Coal Field region. 
Morgan is not one of the leading coal- 
producing counties of this region, but 
produces enough for domestic use and a 
smal] amount is trucked out to other 
counties, chiefly to counties in the cen- 
tral part of the state. Morgan County 
also has small amounts of petroleum and 
natural gas, standstone used for building 
purposes, rock asphalt and a very small 
amount oi limestone. Early settlements 
of the county were made in the forest as 
the county was covered with dense stands 
of beech, maple, walnut, oak, poplar, 
cedar, chestnut, elm and ash. Along the 
streams there were gum, willow, syca- 
more and water-oak. Hardwoods covered 
many of the rough slopes of the county. 
There were also stands of pine and 
spruce. Wild animal life was abundant 
in both forest and stream. Pioneers set- 
tled along the streams, as more suitable 
sites for homes were found there and 
water served as a route for travel by boat. 
There wr no thought of flood as there is 
today. In a land of forest no floods occur 
because by the time the carpets of the 
forest are saturated a small amount of 
water is left to swell the streams. 


The forest furnished the settler with 
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By Mrs. ME.tpbaA C. FAIRCHILD 


Helping Teacher, Morgan County Schools 
West Liberty, Ky. 


materials to build his home, barn and 
fences and to make simple furniture and 
other articles for the household and parts 
of his farming tools. Moreover trees pro- 
vided fuel and certain nut trees added to 
the pioneers food supply. Wild animals 
of the forest and stream furnished an 
abundance of food for his table. 

Today the picture is quite different. 
The people have been thorough and ener- 
getic in exploiting our natural resources. 
Practically all of the forests have been 
cut over. To most people the wilderness 
land had little value. In order to turn it 
into productive capital the forests have 
been turned into fields. This has been 
done by cutting and burning the trees. 
The stumps and roots have been removed 
so the land could be efficiently plowed. 
Few trees now remain standing. Many 
farmers have increased their incomes in 
slack months of the year by felling trees 
to be sawed into cross-ties or lumber. The 
rapid mining of the hardwoods has 
helped to thin the forest cover on many 
steep slopes. The original wildlife has 
been replaced by a growing scarcity. 
Much of the coal has been consumed. 

Our resources may be divided into two 
classes—the restorable and non-restor- 
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able. Plants and animals may be restored 
if we as citizens will put forth the effort. 
Minerals which were formed in pre- 
historic ages are non-restorable. 


The disappearance of the forests has 
resulted in floods and rapid erosion. 


Many farms in our county are worn 
out, washed and gullied so that scarcely 
an acre is found fit for cultivation. 


PROBLEM: 


Dr. J. Russell Smith has said: 

“What is important? We talk about 
saving Democracy. How much Democ- 
racy is there one mile off the coast of 
Atlantic City or on a piece of cut over 
and burned over Wisconsin timberland, 
or on a square mile of gullied and aban- 
doned farm land of the South? The an- 
swer is, there isn’t any. Democracy has 
to have a basis. It is important to save 
Democracy and human stock, but after 
all, a human stock may go, but if the land 
stays another human stock may come— 
but the basis for everything is that we 
must save the land. 


One of the primary jobs, one of the 
principal jobs of education is to prepare 
the people to adjust themselves to the 
environment in which they live.” 


Louis Bromfield, the author, has said: 

“In my opinion, the Conservation-Pro- 
gram is the most important undertaking 
in American history since the founding 
of the nation and the preservation of the 
union. It represents the preservation and 
creation of almost incalculable treasures 
both spiritual and material for the na- 
tion.” 

We are now engaged in a world war. 
In times of national emergency, however, 
conservation education has perhaps its 
greatest opportunity. As restriction on 
agricultural products, metals and mineral 
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fuels affect our daily lives, we become 
increasingly interested in natural re- 
sources and their proper management. 


Our problem in Morgan County is 
practically the same as in any other 
mountain county in Kentucky, to educate 
the masses, both adult and children, and 
to conserve natural resources. Conserva- 
tion means to use wisely. It does not 
mean to “lock up” and keep unused. 
Conservation education prepares a per- 
son to understand his environment and to 
live there happily and usefully. Conser- 
vation education deals with all resources, 
but in the final analysis, soil, water and 
plants provide the triangular base for the 
only permanent civilization. 


VALUES: 


Some general values of conservation 
in Morgan County would be: 


1. To keep the resources of Morgan 
County in sufficient abundance so 
that man may have a happy, fruitful 
life, free from suffering —a rela- 
tively easy physical existence. 


2. To increase the possibilities for ex- 
ploring native haunts so that man 
may gain that solidarity of char- 
acter that results from contact with 
nature. 

3. To increase recreational] facilities by 
providing areas well stocked with 
game and rich in scenic beauty. 


4. To offer opportunity for aesthetic en- 
joyment by providing means for ob- 
serving the natural rhythmic blends 
that are found in nature. 


It has been well said that we may take 
our choice, conservation or more drug 
stores and hospitals. Without conserva- 
tion we will have widespread malnutri- 
tion. Sick soils do not produce healthy 


bodies. What you need and don’t get. 
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from the dining room table later will 
often result in permanent impairment of 
vital organs. The origin of personality 
and character appear in the light of the 
new data to be biologic products, and to 
a much less degree than usually consid- 
ered, pure hereditary traits. Since these 
various factors are biologic, being direct- 
ly related to both the nutrition of the 
parents and to the nutritional environ- 
ment of the individuals in the formative 
and growth periods, any common con- 
tributing factor such as food deficiencies 
due to soil depletion will be seen to pro- 
duce degeneration of the masses of peo- 
ple due to a common cause. Conserva- 
tion results in good soil. Good soil pro- 
duces better plants and animals which as 
foods for our bodies, helps to develop 
stronger and better citizens—the goal of 
society. 


LIMITATIONS: 


In Morgan, as well as any other county 
of the state or any other state of the na- 
tion, it is hard to educate the adult gen- 
eration to conservation because they have 
been reared in the midst of waste and the 
average adult doesn’t understand that 
conservation is necessary if the future 
generations are to have a happy, fruitful 
life, free from suffering. Many think, 
“What is the use to plant trees as they 
cannot mature nearly enough in my life 
to benefit me?” If we could accept the 
spirit of the old man as expressed in the 
lines of the poem, “The Bridge Builder,” 
it would be well. 

“Why build a bridge at eventide? 
The builder lifted his old grey head. 
“Good friend, in the path I have come,” 
he said 
“There followeth after me, today 
A Youth whose feet must pass this way.” 


W. A. Drongoole. 
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Leaders and teachers of the county 
aren’t yet conscious of the need of conser- 
vation instruction in our schools. 


We as people of-Morgan County have 
failed to protect ourselves against forest 
fires, floods, droughts and wastage of 
much of our mineral resources and the 
extermination of our wildlife. 


We as a nation haven’t given much 
thought to the leaving of fertile soil, for- 
ested areas, scenic beauty and an abun- 
dance of wildlife to our children and 
their children. We have been too content 
to use the abundant wealth of our re- 
sources, to plan much about the wealth 
which the future generations must have 
for their use. We have boasted about be- 
ing the richest nation ever known in his- 
tory and probably we are, now, but will 
we continue to be unless we take thought 
for tomorrow? 


We have gone about our work felling 
the forest, emptying the mine, tilling the 
soil, killing the game, making money out 
of beauty spots and consuming and pro- 
ducing goods, heedless of the fact that 
even the most beautiful natural resources 
will not maintain or restore themselves 
under such treatment. 


SOLUTION: 


We as a nation have groups of indi- 
viduals who are endeavoring to arouse 
us as to the fact that a continent of rich 
soil is going out from under us and that 
many other resources are disappearing 
at a needless rate. We have enacted laws 
for a limited protection of some of our 
resources. We have tried regulation. 
Now we are coming to realize that con- 
servation is not the affair of any special 
group, or exclusively the function of 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST --- NOVEMBER, 1943 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and Cour 

the State Association for 1943-44 have been received for the following 
counties and independent districts at time of going to press with the Novem- ALL 
ber Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the October BARE 
issue are not repeated. BELI 
Boy! 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BREA 
Counties Independent Districts Cart 
Trigg Eddyville Grand Rivers Marion CHR! 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION oe 

Counties Independent Districts F 
McLean Webster LEM 
GREE 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION GREE 
Counties Independent Districts Harr 
Butler Logan Bevier-Cleaton Franklin Guthrie Harr 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts Index 
Taylor Lebanon Junction BARB 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BARD: 
Counties Independent Districts BERE 
Henry Eminence BuRG 
SCHOOLS CAME 

LovlsvILLE: CATL 
Barret Junior High School Geo. Rogers Clark Longfellow CLov 
Beechmont Hazelwood Mary D. Hill : 
Chas. D. Jacob Highland Junior High School Nicholas Finzer Cop 
California Isaac Shelby Parkland Elementary CorB! 
Eastern Junior High School J. B. Atkinson Parkland Junior High School ELIzA 
Ellen C. Semple John C. Strother Shawnee Elementary FRANI 
Emerson John B. McFerran Western Junior High School Benes 
Geo. H. Tingley J. Stoddard Johnston ene 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Hart. 
Counties Independent Districts LEBAI 


Bracken Carroll Augusta Cold Spring lay 
Campbell Carrollton Falmouth ism 
( 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Mipp1 
Counties : Independent Districts Mipw 


Lincoln Russell ; Moreland 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Louis: 
Counties Independent Districts EMER: 
Bell Harlan Harlan EMME 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BENJA 


CEDAR 
Cuas. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ie 
Counties Independent Districts EORG 
Fayette Nicholas Burgin Georgetown Mt. Vernon GEoR¢ 
Franklin Robertson Carlisle Irvine Versailles GEORG 
Mercer Frankfort Midway Winchester Isaac | 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION its 
Counties : Independent Districts —e 
Bath Fleming Magoffin Rowan Prestonsburg South Portsmouth BEECH 
Boyd Lawrence Menifee Fr. 
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Counties Independent Districts 
Knott 
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Counties Superintendent 
Golia E. Rather 
W. M. Ritter 
W. M. Slusher 
John M. York 
BREATHITT Mrs. Marie Turner 
CARTER Heman McGuire 
CHRISTIAN 2.22. 5-20.00 ccesescccetccteeccee N. T. Hooks 
CLARK ............-..-.-.-------.--- Wm. G. Conkwright 
Baxter Bledsoe 


BARREN 


FLEMING 


GREENUP Fred Maynard 
LIAS G(s ee ee GCE R. Y. Hooks 
it CS 0 |e ee EE J. A. Cawood 


Superintendent 


W. M. Wilson 

W. D. Chilton 
Chester R. Herren 
I ae th indaiisncaninddll R. W. Hamilton 
CAMPBELLSVILLE John A. Jones 
CATLETTSBURG Floyd Hall 
RI 6sicdan ccnansncieeniraneaial H. M. Wesley 
CoLp SPRING W. Dwight Sporing 
I shite weiscanoyenaiicsccohill G. W. Campbell 
ELIZABETHTOWN ..............-.---a-0n0- H. C. Taylor 
TT C. D. Redding 
GRAYSON W. M. Wesley 
GUTHRIE Basil Smith 
HARLAN re L. C. Henderson 
LEBANON JCT. ...............- Byron F. Pennebaker 
LIVINGSTON Robert Byrd 
IE ctibiaraevesienicnictceienesconentil H. V. McClure 
ne J. W. Bradner 
Lewis A. Piper 


Independent Districts 


BARBOURVILLE 
BARDSTOWN 





Louisville Schools 


EMERSON 
EMMET FIELD 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CEDAR STREET 
Cuas. D. Jacos 


Principal 
Lillian Logan 
Bianca Esch 
Louise Robertson 

Mattie Willett 
Jewel Drewry 
puPonT MANUAL TraininG Hicu....F. J. Davis 








GrorceE H. TINGLEY 
GrorcE W. Morris 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Isaac SHELBY 


Schools 
BEECHWooD GRADED AND Hicu, 
Fr. MircHELL W. R. Davis 


BELMONT SCHOOL, HopKINSVILLE 
Mary V. Walker 


Julia T. Steinberg 

Ruth Martin 
Louise Robertson 
Julia T. Steinberg 





Principal 





Counties Superintendent 


JESSAMINE Roland Roberts 

EET J. W. Williams 

Jethro Amburgey 

Ada Lee Graham 

Coleman Reynolds 

SE Ae Wm. A. Cheek 

JES eee RET oe R. Y. Hooks 

James B. Moore 

Mary Cyril Mudd 

I 55s swonsaicioiinnecaiacinesicciebaoal G. I. Becraft 

MoNROE Keene L. Williams 

SERRE eerenrnennT C. H. Farley 
POWELL 


Rowan Roy Cornette 


Superintendent 
W. R. Champion 
Martha Holbrook 
Lee Kirkpatrick 
Ishmael Triplett 
C. A. Horn 
E. B. Whalin 
...A. L. Lassiter 
RUSSELLVILLE C. T. Canon 
SHELBYVILLE Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
SouTH PORTSMOUTH .................- R. J. Brooker 
SPRINGFIELD Bennett R. Lewis 
TRENTON Will G. Logan 
C. T. Clemons 
West Point Kelly Thurman 
WILLIAMSTOWN ..........-------- H. T. Mathews, Jr. 
WINCHESTER B. B. Hodgkin 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

John W. Brooker 


Independent Districts 


Mt. VERNON 
OWENTON 
Paris 
PRESTONSBURG 
PRINCETON 
RACELAND 

RICHMOND 












































Principal 
Anita Meyer 
Elise Weibel 

Emma Woerner 
Lillian Logan 

Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Bessie T. Meyer 

Bessie T. Meyer 
Verna Phillips 
Fannie Loewenstein 


Gertrude Kohnhorst 


Louisville Schools 
J. B. ATKINSON 
Joun B. McFERRAN 
J. M. ATHERTON 
J. StopparRD JOHNSTON 
LONGFELLOW 
‘NICHOLAS FINZER 
RuBEL AVENUE 
SHAWNEE ELEMENTARY 
Sou. Jr. Hicu 
WEsTERN Jr. Hicu 


Schools Principal 
Hikes SCHOOL, BUECHEL .......... Mary Pulliam 














VirciniA STREET, HOPKINSVILLE 
Lottie McDaniel 





DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. RicumMonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam. B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mayme Ranpotpu, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman 


Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah 


A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 
W. M. Rirter, Glasgow... 
J. T. Aton, Vine Grove 


Mrs. Marcuerite Fow ter, Louisville 


E. M. Norswortny, Harlan 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 

....June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 


Guienn O. Swine, Covington 
Heman H. McGurre, Grayson 
R, T. Waittincuitt, Hazard 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1946 

June 30, 1946 

June 30, 1947 

June 30, 1944 








OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaicr: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Srconp District: 
President—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 


Ky. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tartep District: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Scotts- 


Fourrs District: 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


‘ 


Firta District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 

MippLe CumBerzanp District: 

President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


y- 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Upper Cumsertanp District: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centra District: 
President—E. E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky, 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


Norruern District: 
President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R. R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 


dence, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 

President—Robert H. Shaver, 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Green- 


DeraRTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 


President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 
Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF SeconpARY EpucATION: 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 

Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
‘State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky, 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen, 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTS: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VocaTIONAL EpucaTION: 


President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS— (Continued) 


Agricultural Education: 
= M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
y~ 
Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnitHotocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Geocrapuy Teacn- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH AnD Paysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K, E. A, Pitanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, 
Frankfort December 31, 1943 
Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
i ....J une 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1916 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
RAGIN: crsscccccvcceumeoacencien June 30, 1946 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1944 


November, 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L,. A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary--Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group ConFrEeRENCE: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConrereNce oF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoot Boarp MemBeERS ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 

Ted Sanford, 

Henderson June 30, 1945 
James H. Richmond, President 


W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


ComMMIssION ON PRoFEssIONAL ETHICS: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City July 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville July 1, 1945 


James H. Richmond (ex-officio) Murray 


cccshandwn SOly 1) 1980 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacuers’ RetTire- 
MENT SYSTEM: 


Nineteen Forty-three 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President \ 
Secretary { No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


y- 

Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry 

Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary — Herman J. Roberteen, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky 

Kentucky Association of Physics 

Teachers: 

President \ 

Secretary | No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky AssociaTIOoN oF CHuRcH ReE- 
LATED CoLLEcEs AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Councit or Spectat Epuca- 
TIoN: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
TION: President, Thomas E. Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustriaAL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, 
Richmond July 1, 1944 


Edward L. Cawood, Harlan.....July 1, 1947 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1944 


Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville.................July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 


July 1, 1946 
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(Continued from Page 45) 


state or federal or county government but 
the concern and business of every citizen. 


We are coming to realize that we can- 
not solve these problems of conservation 
through enactment of laws—the laws 
alone will not make us wise users in the 
present or thoughtful planners for the 
future. We must have a public sentiment 
and a proper individual attitude to ac- 
complish the purpose for which laws are 
created. We need a citizenry that has an 
understanding of the principles of con- 
servation of natural resources. To meet 
this need society has turned to the school 
to do what the non-school agencies have 


failed to do. 


However, the school should not en- 
deavor to do this alone. It ought to be 
taken for granted that this is a cooper- 
ative enterprise in teaching youth and 
adult alike some elements of good citizen- 
ship. 

As the nation is becoming conservation- 
conscious, a spark is kindling in our 
state. Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion is already distributing educational 
bulletins on Conservation of Wild Life 
and other natural resources. With the 
State Department of Education backing 
the County Department of Education in 
a general program of conservation, Mor- 
gan County teachers could do a lot in 
educating both children and adults of 
Morgan County in principles of conser- 
vation of natural resources. 


Wisconsin, Arkansas and Ohio all 
advocate the correlation or integration 
method of teaching conservation. Corre- 
lation with natural sciences or social 
studies instead of a separate study is best 
_as it can be taught in its natural setting. 


Morgan, of all counties, should be con- 
servation minded and Morgan County 
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schools, of all schools, should give to her 
children proper attitudes and apprecia- 
tions and knowledges of the value of for- 
ests, land, minerals, wildlife and scenic 
beauty. Morgan County, although a 
mountain county, has to depend on the 
soil as a source of energy for building 
stronger and better citizens—society’s 
goal. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 


Houcuton Mirrtin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Wil- 
liams, Alexandria, Ky. 


Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


MacmiLttan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McCormick-MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 


Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


Sitver Burpetr Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Wesster Pusiisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Boox Encyctopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Morehead Faculty Dedicates Jtself a 


About a third the Morehead faculty has enteres 


yHntpyry ‘my <« j kta Viapypin and Vi 
; eountry—Army and Navy, Marines And VW A 


Clvlilan War researen. 


ail 


The remaining two-thirds of the pre-war faculty are engaged in the 
equally patriotic service of training teachers for Kentucky youth and 
citizens of American democracy. Every department has maintained 
or improved its program, new courses have been added, and the col- 


lege has rendered new services to the schools and people of its area. 


} 


teacners 1S on the can 


personne! in speciai techniques of modern wartare. 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i here men and women prepare tor richer Service i} 











New FUEL 


= 


| 
| 
| 
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FOR OUR WAR MACHINES 


Phe present orld conflict could be called a “War of Gasoline 
vasoline lo bomb Berlin run our tanks move our jeeps and peeps 
1 j “i. ] 

planes, tanks, and other vehicles move off our production lines in ever 


j 


ng numbers, many more gallons of this precious fluid are { 


required Lntor 
nately, the rate of discovery of new petroleum reserves in the United States 
not keeping pace with this increased demand, and therefore sources of gasoline 
sther than crude petroleum must be found. Here, the University of Kentucky 
enters the picture--for in its new coal research laboratory, now under con 
struction, methods of producing high octane aviation fuel from coal will! be 


developed. the day of Victory for the United Nations will be speeded, and ne 
} ) I 


potential industry for Kentucky will be indicated 


University of Kentucky 
, LEXINGTON ; 


‘Impertan nm peace vital in wali 


Winter Quarter giarts January 4 
Spring Quarter starts March 20 





